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PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE—FACT AND FICTION 


by William Sanders 


Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs 


Collective Security: The Task and the Means 


At a time when the attention of the world 
is riveted on the struggle in Korea, a look at the 
underlying and long-range implications of this so- 
called localized conflict is in order. 

Korea is the first real test of the United Nations. 
It is specifically the first hard test of the system of 
collective security established in the Charter. It 
is, as such, a momentous event in the long struggle 
of mankind to achieve a moral order of justice and 
law in international relations. 

The main issue could not be drawn more clearly. 
An act of aggression has taken place in open de- 
fiance of the United Nations. In fact, the aggres- 
sion has been committed against the forces of the 
United Nations engaged on a mission for the 
United Nations. 

There can, therefore, be no lingering illusions 
that the world community can depend on its moral 
authority alone to achieve collective security, 
which, in turn, offers the only possibility of 
achieving a peaceful world. Korea brings home, 
beyond any possible doubt, that collective security, 
far from being an easy way, is an exceedingly hard 
and exacting road to peace. It has this kinship 
with liberty which can be possessed only with 
lasting memories of great sacrifice and struggle. 
No alternative road, moreover, leads to either of 
the two, as history and the shattered illusions of 
countless generations affirm. 

These implications of Korea must be taken into 
full account. It is equally important to examine 
the basic maladjustment in international relations 
of which Korea is the victim. This is the moment 
for the world community to understand clearly the 
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source of today’s tensions and the means at hand 
to deal with them. It must know these things if 
it is to face up to its faith in the principles and 
hard requirements of collective security. 

The current session of the General Assembly is 
revealing in this latter respect. In its Resolution 
on uniting for peace, for example, the General 
Assembly found, during its present session, that 
international tension exists on a dangerous scale. 
It recognized the obvious fact that the Soviet at- 
titude has prevented the Security Council from 
effectively discharging its responsibilities under 
the Charter. Such failure on the part of the Se- 
curity Council did not, it held, “relieve member 
states of their obligations or the United Nations 
of its responsibility under the Charter to maintain 
international peace and security.” It decided, 
therefore, that the General Assembly could meet 
in an emergency special session within 24 hours 
in future cases in which the Security Council failed 
toact. It also agreed on a number of other meas- 
ures to facilitate collective action in cases of ag- 
gression. 

This action places the General Assembly 
squarely in the forefront of the problem of main- 
taining peace to an extent only dimly anticipated 
by its most ardent champions. The real signifi- 
cance in this development is to be found in the 
reliance it places upon the willingness of the 
members to assume front-line responsibilities for 
peace. Since the General Assembly must operate 
on the basis of recommendations to the members 
rather than of decisions calling for United Na- 
tions enforcement action, the effectiveness of its 
role for peace must depend on the extent to which 
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the members are themselves prepared to assume 
such front-line responsibilities in actual cases. 


Great Power Unanimity and Peaceful Coexistence 


The action of the General Assembly comes at the 
end-of 5 years in the life of the United Nations. 
These 5 years have been a testing period, not so 
much of the organization but of the validity of the 
main assumptions made in the Charter regarding 
the willingness of che member states to cooperate 
for peace. Among the most fundamental of these 
was the principle of peaceful coexistence, particu- 
larly among the great powers. Indeed, this prin- 
ciple was considered so basic that the machinery 
for enforcing peace through the Security Council 
was made to depend in its operations on great 
power unanimity. 

The essential meaning of peaceful coexistence, 
as we understand it, is that no necessary enmity 
exists between different ways of life, different po- 
litical and social theories and practices, or differ- 
ent forms of government. This principle of mu- 
tual tolerance and live and let live is, of course, one 
of the fundamental postulates of democracy and 
of international peace. 

In. this year, 1950, 5 years after San Francisco, 
the world still hears protestations of allegiance to 
this principle by the Soviet world and by the free 
world. What is the reality? The facts are re- 
flected by way of understatement in the words of 
the General Assembly Resolution on uniting for 
peace when it finds “that international tension ex- 
ists on a dangerous scale.” What is the source of 
this tension ? 

We have had recently a number of statements 
by high Soviet officials to the effect that Russia is 
committed to the principle of peaceful coexist- 
ence. If Soviet actions supported these protesta- 
tions, it might be easy for the rest of the world to 
believe them. We might conclude that they had 
abandoned the Lenin-Stalin dogma that no peace- 
ful coexistence can exist between Communist and 
capitalist societies ; we might be induced to forget 
that Soviet dialectics postulate class warfare and 
the use of force and coercion in the achievement of 
a secure Communist society. Unfortunately for 
the world, however, Soviet actions do not permit 
us to believe such Soviet heretical deviations. The 
peace of the world is threatened because Soviet 
deeds correspond with Soviet Communist dogma. 
We can go along with the Soviet protestations to 
the extent of believing that, if they can get what 
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they want without a war, they would not want a 
war. The awkward thing is that they cannot get 
the docile Communist world they want without 
provoking resistance. The free world is prepared 
to fight for its freedom—it has serious reserva- 
tions to slavery, either by subversion or by force. 


False Gods in the Atomic Age 


What are the Soviet attitudes and actions which 
belie their claim upon our belief that they are 
champions of peaceful coexistence ? 

Probably, the greatest obstacle to the accept- 
ance of Soviet declarations is the series of self- 
evident deceptions that it is attempting to foist 
upon the world. I recall in this connection the 
strange story in Exodus of a people in search of 
the promised land who suddenly abandoned the 
true God to worship a molten calf. When Moses 
questioned Aaron as to why he had mislead the 
the people in this fashion, he said that the people 
wanted such a god and that he took their offering 
and “cast it into the fire, and there came out this 
calf.” Similarly, the Kremlin would have the 
people of the world believe that they are getting 
what they want in Soviet communism. And, so, 
there comes out this calf. It is again a false god, 
and it is again being used to betray and defraud 
the hopes of millions of people for a better world. 

There is an eternal truth in this Old Testament 
story. Today, the peoples of the world are at the 
crossroads, perhaps the most decisive in history, 
in their search for a just peace. They are also 
easily confused and easy prey to those who com- 
pete for their allegiance with easy panaceas in 
exchange for the hard tasks, the tough discipline, 
and the self restraint and tolerance required to 
achieve such a peace. In times such as the pres- 
ent, when great issues of life and death and war 
and peace are at stake, it is vital for a free people, 
meaning those who maintain freedom to know the 
facts and to pass an individual judgment upon 
them, to be able to view such issues in the per- 
spective of their causes, effects, and means at hand 
by which to deal with them. 

As never before in the past, the peoples of the 
world have the means by which to know the facts. 
Science has placed in their hands extraordinary 
instruments for getting at the facts and for mak- 
ing them known. The tragedy is that these same 
instruments have been subverted from their proper | 
use. They are being used to enslave and to hoi 
in bondage the minds and loyalties of peoples in 
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large areas of the world. Instead of being used 
as instruments to further freedom, they are used 
for repression and reaction. The instruments of 
liberty become the instruments of slavery. 

This, of course, is not an unfamiliar thing. 
The Axis totalitarians practiced this subversion 
of good for evil. They were pikers, however, com- 
pared with the Kremlin experts. These high 
priests of this sinister practice have succeeded in 
establishing a virtually complete blackout of East- 
ern Europe and great parts of Asia. The shadow 
of that blackout looms over the entire world. 
This darkness is not only opaque to those who 
stand without the cloud but it also prevents those 
standing within from seeing and knowing them- 
selves. It has an outer and an inner wall. 

We are thoroughly familiar with the character- 
istic of the outer wall. We know it as the iron 
curtain. It prevents the outside world from look- 
ing in, and it prevents those inside the wall from 
looking out. Ideas can not move freely in or out 
of the prohibited area. The Soviet masters do 
not permit any contact between their subjugated 
peoples and the outside world. They know any 
such contact would dissolve the sinister image 
they have created in the Russian people of an 
outside world inimical to them. It would, simi- 
larly, by permitting comparisons, destroy the im- 
age they have created of a free and democratic 
Russia. 

It is, however, the inside wall which is the most 
dangerous in its implication for world peace. It 
is a self-induced denial of realities existing be- 
yond the area it confines. It is, in fact, a psy- 
chotic fixation which creates a distorted view of 
reality and leads to falsification of facts. In the 
end, the patient loses touch with common life and 
lives in an unreal world of his own. 

It is an illness of the kind suffered by Oblomov, 
the hero of Goncharov’s great story of a man con- 
demned by his own temperament to a life of fatal- 
istic frustration because of his inability to cope 
with his environment. The modern Soviet Oblo- 
mov, however, has reacted against this frustration 
by developing an aggressive ideological obsession 
which rejects the world for an artificial one of his 
own creation which he feels called upon to impose 
on others. 

The rigidity and absolute imperviousness to out- 
side light of this ideological fixation is shown by 
the reaction of the Soviets to the votes in the 
United Nations which contradict the images cre- 
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ated by that fixation. Although the United Na- 
tions, time and time again, has by votes running 
from 45-55 against the Soviet’s 5 told the Soviets 
that they are in the wrong, yet, the latter continue 
to maintain that the rest of the world is out of 
step. 

Out of the shrouded and darkened area of the 
planet where this miasma of hallucination pre- 
vails, come, then, the apostles of a gospel whose 
creed is an upside down perversion of such familiar 
things as freedom, democracy, human rights, and 
world peace. 

A people’s democracy, we are now to understand, 
is one in which a self-imposed ruling clique con- 
trols the people by ruthless oppression and in 
which that clique identifies itself as the state o 
which the individual must utterly subordinate 
himself. Freedom of expression and opinion can- 
not, of course, be tolerated ; there must be unques- 
tioned acceptance of dogma and obedience to the 
ruling powers. Thus, the world was recently in- 
formed by the Soviet authorities that elections in 
their zone of Germany would be “free from dem- 
agoguery of opposition parties.” In other words, 
it would be an election typical of a “people’s de- 
mocracy.” The ballot, the symbol and the guar- 
antee of freedom, becomes the badge of obedient 
servitude. 

The imperialists, we are told, are the powers 
that have in the past or that now administer under- 
developed territories and non-self-governing peo- 
ples. That is to say, the imperialists are those 
who have assisted the Philippines, India, Paki- 
stan, Ceylon, Burma, Jordan, and others to 
achieve independence. On the other hand, those 
who have enslaved such formerly free states as 
Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Albania, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia are authentic champions of civilization and 
nationalism. It would seem that these fortunate 
states have been “liberated.” Moreover, since they 
must perforce accept Soviet dictation, they qualify 
as peace-loving states. That is the quarrel the 
Soviets have with the newly independent nations; 
the latter decide their own domestic and for- 
eign policy. They remain friendly to the West. 
They are, therefore, “lackeys of western imperial- 
ists.” To be truly emancipated, they must be 
anti-western. 

Economic and social betterment and welfare are 
not achieved, it now seems, by freeing the ener- 
gies and native aptitudes of the individual within 
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a system of law and social justice selected by the 
people through democratic processes. The people 
can not be trusted to make a wise decision on such 
an important question. In exchange for the illu- 
sory promise of economic security, they must sur- 
render their political and civil rights and liberties 
to a ruling group with absolute power to decide 
what is the greatest good for the greatest number. 
The wave of the future, meaning the conquest of a 
better life for man, should be understood as in- 
volving a regression to absolute rule. 

World peace also has a new meaning. For ex- 
ample, when the free world moved to assist the 
Republic of Korea in meeting the bare-faced ag- 
gression from the North, it was branded “imperi- 
alist” and “aggressor” by the Soviets. The coun- 
tries that joined in the effort to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Korea were clearly in 
the wrong by Soviet standards. Korea becomes 
another case history supporting the claim of the 
Soviets to be the champions of nationalism in Asia. 

Again, Mr. Vyshinsky opposed in the General 
Assembly the Resolution on uniting for peace on 
the ground that it ignored the requirement of 
unanimity among the permanent members of the 
Security Council. This requirement, he said, was 
“the cornerstone,” “the foundation” of the United 
Nations. Mr. Dulles attempted to explain that the 
foundation of the United Nations in our concept 
was the Charter expression of the determination 
of the peoples of the world “to unite our strength 
to maintain international peace and security, and 
to ensure . . . that armed force shall not be used, 
save in the common interest. . . .” 

This exchange illustrates the difficulty in the 
United Nations in getting a common focus with 
the Soviet Union on the problems of world peace. 
We agree on the need for great power unanimity 
and recognize that it is a Charter condition to the 
effective discharge by the Security Council of its 
responsibility. We do not consider it a rule, how- 
ever, which authorizes one of the permanent mem- 
bers to insist, at all costs, on the acceptance of its 
point of view. To illustrate: After 3 weeks of 
fruitless effort at the General Assembly in 1946 
to reach some reasonable basis of agreement on 
the armaments question and after repeated pleas 
of various delegations that some agreement be 
reached, the Soviet spokesman said that, if there 
was such a desire for agreement, then, agreement 
could be reached very easily and very simply— 
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the General Assembly could accept the U.S.S.R. 
proposal, 


The Ideological Bases of Peace 


What is the understanding of the United States 
and of the free world generally of the require- 
ments of peaceful coexistence? We consider that 
an essential element of the process of living to- 
gether is compromise as between opposing and 
competing views and interests. This attitude is 
the natural reflection of the habits of mind and 
traditions of democratic institutions and practices, 

We do not consider that it is essential to world 
peace that Russia have the kind of political, eco- 
nomic, and social order that we have. On the con- 
trary, we take for granted that diversity, in this 
regard, is the natural order of things and that the 
greatest good for the greatest number of the peo- 
ples of the world will come about through the inter- 
play of interests and forces within this diversity. 
Each nation should be permitted, we hold, to de- 
velop what is best in it. 

Although we consider that democracy is best 
suited for the achievement of this objective, we do 
not believe that it is possible or desirable to impose 
democracy on a nation, either from within or from 
without. 

These differences between ourselves and the So- 
viets are fundamental to an understanding of the 
present tension in the world. We consider peace- 
ful and fair competition as essential and charac- 
teristic of a society in growth. In our view, with- 
out such orderly competition, peaceful coexistence 
becomes an inert concept. The Soviets, on the 
other hand, do not understand and distrust, ideo- 
logically and temperamentally, such competition. 
In their lexicon, any human relationship which 
permits opposing views to have free play in an 
open market is a sign of weakness. To them, the 
expression of an opposing view is a declaration of 
mortal enmity. 

They fear such human relationships. They 
have reason to know that, where communism has 
come into power, their own country included, it 
has not been by the free choice of the people. No 
“opposition parties” were permitted. The pat- 
tern has been the same everywhere—a small, well- 
disciplined and ruthless group assumed power and 
stayed in power by force. 

These attitudes govern their international poli- 
cies. As matters stand now, they are not prepared 
and are afraid to accept the challenge of peaceful 
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competition. And this despite their claim that 
their ideas represent the culmination of historical 
forces that are inexorably destined to triumph over 
our allegedly old fashioned and reactionary ideas. 
They are afraid of such open competition because 
they know full well that what they are offering are 
discredited ideas of human regimentation and 
domination masquerading in the garb of new forms 
of social progress and emancipation. 

The inner meaning of their way of life, despite 
their efforts to conceal it, is quite clear. To the 
peoples of the world, many of whom are in the 
process of changing established patterns of doing 
things in an effort to win a more abundant life, 
the Kremlin offers a deceptively easy and rapid 
solution to their problems. This solution requires 
two easy techniques: to tear down the established 
order and to relinquish responsibility to the state. 
It does not take much analysis or contact with these 
ideas, however, to recognize a familiar face behind 
the dialectical facade. It is the face of man’s 
ancient enemy—tyranny. 

On the other hand, it is in the living and the 
practice of democracy that its virtues become 
known. This is not so much so because democracy 
meets the test of success but because it comes into 
being out of the work, the discipline, and the ini- 
tiative of responsible individuals. Its essence is 
the tolerance and trust which enables free men to 
live by the judgment of the majority while main- 
taining the right to differ. Its dynamics are the 
dignity and worth of the human being, his moral 
values and aspirations as an individual and as a 
cooperative member of society. It is moved by the 
optimism that comes from a belief in human prog- 
ress and perfectability. To remain democracy, it 
cannot make irresponsible promises that the mil- 
lenium can be achieved by the simple expedient 
of tearing down what exists and converting the in- 
dividual into an obedient puppet. 


How To Persuade the Soviets 
To Accept Peaceful Coexistence 

Against this background and these fundamental 
differences, the Soviet foreign policy of expan- 
sion,and domination must be understood. It is a 
key to why the basic United Nations Charter as- 
sumption of peaceful coexistence has not worked 
out in practice. 

The Soviets have convinced themselves that 
they can not rest secure before they have elimi- 
nated any system that can compete with theirs for 
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the favor and allegiance of the peoples of the 
world. They have, therefore, committed them- 
selves to policies of expansion through direct ac- 
tion or through subservient satellites. The geo- 
political doctrines and the /ebensrawm of the Nazis 
is, thus, replaced in our time by the ideological 
claustrophobia of the Soviets as a threat to world 
peace. So, it comes to pass that the ambitions of 
Ivan the Terrible for a greater Russia take on the 
mantle and the unlimited scope of an evangelical 
crusade to emancipate the world. 

In these circumstances, how can conditions be 
created which will permit peaceful coexistence to 
become a reality ? 

The Soviets must be convinced that they can 
not win their objective. It is clear that they can 
not be convinced by the rational approach. They 
do, however, understand strength. Unfortunately, 
the free world has not had military strength since 
the end of the war. The precipitous demobiliza- 
tion of the western powers and their concentration 
on the tasks of recovery have given the Soviets an 
open field suitable to their methods of subversion 
and control by force through obedient henchmen. 
Further expansion can be stemmed only by two 
major steps: by creating conditions of economic 
and political stability which will enable the pro- 
spective victims to throw off the virus of aggressive 
subversive elements and by creating a barrier of 
military strength which will make it dangerous to 
the Soviets to take overt action. 

Does this mean that we must reconcile ourselves 
permanently to the old uneasy ways of life under 
the threatening shadow of a precarious balance of 
power? The end objective which we seek in rally- 
ing the maximum moral and material strength of 
the non-Soviet world would remain universal peace 
under the United Nations. At some point in the 
process, it may be possible to negotiate an accept- 
able understanding on some of the outstanding 
differences with the Soviet rulers. We may, for 
good measure, permit ourselves to harbor the hope 
that a basic change in their attitude may even- 
tually occur. 

To make the transition from military weakness 
to strength and from strength to peace, rather than 
to war, as in the past, is the great task of the free 
world. 

The transition from weakness to strength de- 
pends on the efforts and the will to survive of the 
free nations. 
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The transition to peace on a world basis depends 
on the acceptance by the U.S.S.R. of genuine 
peaceful coexistence. An essential element of this 
change in attitude involves their acceptance of a 
free market of ideas, which, in turn, involves ac- 
ceptance of peaceful competition between democ- 
racy and Soviet communism; they must abandon 
the use of coercion and of subversion as instru- 
ments to further their system. 

The means by which to bring this change about 
parallel the methods by which we hope to deter 
overt aggression. We must assist potential vic- 
tims of Soviet coercion and subversion to acquire 
political and economic vitality and stability in 
their own way and by their own volition. Among 
the most important means at hand to this end, are 
the United States programs of economic and tech- 
nical assistance and the broad-range programs of 
social and economic cooperation of the United 
Nations. In the process by which such political 
and economic strength is acquired, those who re- 
ceive the assistance will select their own means in 
a manner consistent with their national traditions 
and ways of life. 

It is with good reason that the Soviets fear our 
programs of economic and technical assistance. 
Such programs offer to peoples the substance of 
what the Soviets offer in empty promises. They 
know that this technical assistance and the stand- 
ards of life which these same techniques have pro- 
duced is a revolutionary force which, if allowed to 
have its effect in free competition, would show up 
their theory and practice in their true light. It is 
a revolutionary force because it is the product of 
a free society, founded upon the supporting revo- 
lutionary concepts of freedom and democracy. 
That is why, and in the teeth of conclusive evi- 
dence to the contrary, the Soviets inveigh against 
such programs as forms of western imperialism. 

We are confident that contact with the ways 
of freedom and democracy will resolve the issue 
in the minds of those now confronted with a choice 
between democracy and Soviet communism. Our 
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job is to assist in creating the conditions which will 
enable peoples unacquainted with democracy to 
practice it. The advantages of democracy become 
self-evident to those who have an opportunity to 
practice it. 

These are the objectives and the means by which 
it may be possible to create a situation in the 
world which will compel the Soviets to accept a 
United Nations kind of peaceful coexistence. The 
peoples of the world must be free of the fear of 
being liquidated for opposing communism. That 
is the purpose of our program for building mili- 
tary strength. They must also be free of the harsh 
burden of having to choose between regimentation 
and starvation. That is the purpose of our eco- 
nomic and technical assistance. 

These programs of military and economic assist- 
ance impose a heavy burden on the American 
people. In no way, can this burden be avoided. 
The facts of survival give us no alternative. If 
this conclusion were not one of the unavoidable 
facts of life implicit in the reality of the United 
States principle of the interdependence of peace 
and human welfare. Soviet communism would 
make it so. The inner compulsions for expansion 
of this slave system have no geographic bound- 
aries. Therefore, if freedom and democracy are 
to survive, and with them our hopes for a just 
peace, no margin for choice exists for the United 
States. 

We can, moreover, have no illusions on the na- 
ture and the duration of the task. We have a very 
hard and long row, indeed, to hoe before the ob- 
jective we seek can be brought about. 

That we will not be alone in this endeavor is 
shown by the rallying of the free world within the 
United Nations on Korea. It is also shown by 
such actions as the adoption of the resolution on 
Uniting for Peace. 

There is the will to meet the Soviet challenge of 
the peaceful coexistence of the slave state. With- 
out this moral factor, all other means toward the 
objective of a just peace of free peoples would be 
without avail. 
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Chinese Communist Attack on Korea 


Demands Strengthening of Free World’s Defenses 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House November 30] 


Recent developments in Korea confront the 
world with a serious crisis. The Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders have sent their troops from Manchuria 
to launch a strong and well-organized attack 
against the United Nations forces in North Korea. 
This has been done despite prolonged and earnest 
efforts to bring home to the Communist leaders of 
China the plain fact that neither the United Na- 
tions nor the United States has any aggressive in- 
tentions toward China. Because of the historic 
friendship between the people of the United States 
and China, it is particularly shocking to us to 
think that Chinese are being forced into battle 
against our troops in the United Nations com- 
mand. 

The Chinese attack was made in great force, and 
it still continues. It has resulted in the forced 
withdrawal of large parts of the United Nations 
command. The battlefield situation is uncertain 
at this time. We may suffer reverses as we have 
suffered them before. But the forces of the United 
Nations have no intention of abandoning their mis- 
sion in Korea. 

The forces of the United Nations are in Korea to 
put down an aggression that threatens not only 
the whole fabric of the United Nations but all 
human hopes of peace and justice. If the United 
Nations yields to the forces of aggression, no na- 
tion will be safe or secure. If aggression is suc- 
cessful in Korea, we can expect it to spread through 
Asia and Europe to this hemisphere. We are 
fighting in Korea for our own national security 
and survival. 

We have committed ourselves to the cause of a 
just and peaceful world order through the United 

ations. We stand by that commitment. 

We shall meet the new situation in three ways. 
We shall continue to work in the United Nations 
for concerted action to halt this aggression in 
Korea. We shall intensify our efforts to help other 
free nations strengthen their defenses in order to 
meet the threat of aggression elsewhere. We shall 
rapidly increase our own military strength. 
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In the United Nations, the first step is action by 
the Security Council to halt this aggression. Am- 
bassador Warren Austin is pressing for such ac- 
tion. We shall exert every effort to help bring the 
full influence of the United Nations to bear on the 
situation in Korea. 

Some had hoped that the normal peaceful proc- 
ess of discussion and negotiation, which is pro- 
vided through the United Nations, could be suc- 
cessfully entered into with the present Chinese 
Communist delegation at Lake Success. There is, 
however, no indication that the representatives of 
Communist China are willing to engage in this 
process. Instead of discussing the real issues, they 
have been making violent and wholly false state- 
ments of the type which have often been used by 
the Soviet representatives in an effort to prevent 
the Security Council from acting. 

We hope that the Chinese people will not con- 
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President Clarifies Position 
on Use of Atom Bomb in Warfare 


[Released to the press by the White House November 30] 


The President wants to make it certain that 
there is no misinterpretation of his answers to 
questions at his press conference today about the 
use of the atom bomb. Naturally, there has been 
consideration of this subject since the outbreak of 
the hostilities in Korea, just as there is considera- 
tion of the use of all military weapons whenever 
our forces are in combat. 

Consideration of the use of any weapon is al- 
ways implicit in the very possession of that 
weapon. 

However, it should be emphasized, that, by law, 
only the President can authorize the use of the 
atom bomb, and no such authorization has been 
given. If and when such authorization should be 

iven, the military commander in the field would 
cave charge of the tactical delivery of the on 

In brief, the replies to the questions at today’s 
press conference do not represent any change in 
this situation. 
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tinue to be forced or deceived into serving the 
ends of Russian colonial policy in Asia. am 
certain that, if the Chinese people now under the 
control of the communists were free to speak for 
themselves, they would denounce this aggression 
against the United Nations. 

Because this new act of aggression in Korea is 
only a part of a world-wide pattern of danger to 
all the free nations of the world, it is more neces- 
sary than ever before for us to increase at a very 
rapid rate the combined military strength of the 
free nations. It is more necessary than ever that 
integrated forces in Europe under a Supreme Com- 
mand be established at once. 

With respect to our own defense, I shall submit 
a supplemental request for appropriations needed 
immediately to increase the size and effectiveness 
of our armed forces. The request will include a 
substantial amount for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in addition to large amounts for the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force. 

I expect to confer tomorrow with Congressional 
leaders and ask them to give urgent consideration 
to these appropriations. 

This is a time for all our citizens to lay aside 
differences and unite in firmness and mutual de- 
termination to do what is best for our country and 
the cause of freedom throughout the world. This 
country is the keystone of the hopes of mankind 
for peace and justice. We must show that we are 
guided by a common purpose and a common faith. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am today transmitting to the Congress a re- 
quest for additional funds to strengthen our de- 
fenses. The gravity of the world situation re- 
quires that the funds be made available with the 
utmost speed. 

I am recommending additional appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
1951 in the amount of 16.8 billion dollars. These 
funds are needed to support our part in the United 
Nations military action in Korea, and to increase 
the size and readiness of our armed forces should 
action become necessary in other parts of the 
world. 

Together with the funds appropriated in the 
General Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1951, 
and those appropriated in the Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act for fiscal 1951, this will make a 
total of 41.8 billion dollars for the United States 
military forces for the current fiscal year. 

T am also recommending a supplemental appro- 
priation for the Atomic Energy Commission in the 
amount of 1.05 billion dollars. These funds will 
enable the Commission to enlarge its production 
capacity substantially. The new facilities will 
provide larger capacity for the production of fis- 
sionable materials, and for the fabrication of such 
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materials into atomic weapons. The fissionable 
materials thus produced can be utilized either in 
weapons or as fuels for power-producing atomic 
reactors. The program for building these addi- 
tional facilities has been developed after thorough 
study over the last few months. 

The further expansion of our military forces 
and of our atomic ay enterprise are directed 
toward strengthening the defenses of the United 
States and of the entire free world. This expan- 
sion is a matter of great urgency, which can be 
understood and evaluated only against the back- 
ground of present critical world conditions. 

United States troops are now fighting as part 
of the United Nations command in Korea. They 
are fighting for freedom and against tyranny— 
for law and order and against brutal aggression, 
The attack of the North Korean Communists on 
their peaceful fellow-countrymen in June was in 
defiance of the United Nations and was an attack 
upon the security of peaceful nations everywhere. 
Their action, if unchecked, would have blasted 
all hope of a just and lasting peace—for if open 
aggression had been unopposed in Korea, it would 
have been an invitation to aggression elsewhere. 

In that crisis, the United Nations acted, and the 
United States strongly supported that action—for 
the people of this country knew that our own free- 
dom was as much at stake as the freedom of the 
Korean people. We knew that the issue was noth- 
ing less than the survival of freedom everywhere. 
If free men did not stand together against aggres- 
sion, there could be no hope for peace. This was 
essentially a moral decision. We did not hesitate, 
even though we knew we would have to operate 
at the end of lengthy supply lines, and would 
initially be faced with overwhelming odds. 

There were serious reverses at first, but the cour- 
age and skill of our men, and those of other free 
nations, working together under brilliant leader- 
ship, drove the aggressors back. 

It soon became evident that North Koreans 
alone could not have prepared the kind of well- 
organized, well-armed attack which was launched 
against the Republic of Korea. As Ambassador 
Austin proved in the Security Council of the 
United Nations, the aggressors were armed with 
Soviet Russian weapons. From the early days of 
the attack, it became clear that the North Korean 
forces were being supplemented and armed from 
across the frontier. Men and equipment were 
coming out of those dark places which lie behind 
the iron curtain. 

As the United Nations forces continued to de- 
feat the aggressors and continued to advance in 
their mission of liberation, Chinese Communist 
participation in the aggression became more bla- 
tant. General MacArthur, as Commander of the 
United Nations forces, reported to the United Na- 
tions Security Council on November 5 the proof 
of this participation. 

Despite this outside Communist aid, United 
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Nations troops were well on the way to success 
in their mission of restoring peace and independ- 
ence in Korea when the Chinese Communists a few 
days ago sent their troops into action on a large 
scale on the side of the aggressor. 

The present aggression is thus revealed as a 
long-calculated move to defy the United Nations 
and to destroy the Republic of Korea which was 
giving a demonstration to the peoples of Asia of 
the advantages of life in an independent, national, 
non-Communist state. 

The present attack on the United Nations forces 
by the Chinese Communists is a new act of aggres- 
sion—equally as naked, deliberate, and unpro- 
voked as the earlier aggression of the North Ko- 
rean Communists. Cutting through the fog of 
Communist propaganda, this fact stands unmis- 
takably clear: the Chinese Communists, without a 
shadow of justification, crossed the border of a 
neighboring country and attacked United Nations 
troops who were on a mission to restore peace 
under the direction of the organization represent- 
ing peers best hope for freedom and justice. 

he Chinese Communists have acted presum- 
ably with full knowledge of the dreadful conse- 
uences their action may bring on them. The 
hinese people have been engaged in fighting 
within their own country for years, and in the 
process their lands and factories have been laid 
waste, and their young men killed. Nothing but 
further misery can come to the Chinese people 
from the reckless course of aggression into which 
they have been led by the Communists. 

The United Nations resolutions, the statements 
of responsible officials in every free country, the 
actions of the United Nations command in Korea, 
all have proved beyond any possible misunder- 
standing that the United Nations action in Korea 
presented no threat to legitimate Chinese in- 
terests. The United States especially has a long 
history of friendship for the Chinese people an 
support for Chinese independence. There is no 
conceivable justification for the attack of the 
Chinese Communists upon the United Nations 
forces. 

The only explanation is that these Chinese have 
been misled or forced into their reckless attack— 
an act which can only bring tragedy to them- 
selves—to further the imperialist designs of the 
Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese Communists have 
acted, and they must bear the responsibility for 
those acts. They have attacked a United Nations 
force composed of men from Australia, Canada, 
France, Korea, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, South Africa, Thailand, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. The 
United Nations force they have attacked includes 
also Indian and Swedish hospital units. It is a 
force now being supplemented by troops from Bel- 
gium, Colombia, Greece, and Luxembourg. Fifty- 
three members of the United Nations are support- 
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ing this common effort to stop aggression. The 
Chinese Communists struck at all of these coun- 
tries when they started to make war against the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations troops are defending them- 
selves vigorously, and will do so with increasing 
effectiveness as their forces regroup. At Lake 
Success, the United Nations is now considering 
how best to halt this new aggression and bring to 
an end the fighting in Korea. 

Meanwhile, two facts are clear. 

First, the moral issue now is the same as it was 
in June. The aggression of the Chinese Commu- 
nists is a direct assault upon the United Nations, 
and upon the principles of international law and 
order which are its foundation. By their action, 
the Chinese Communist leaders have proved them- 
selves law-breakers in the community of nations. 
If there is to be any hope for world peace, the na- 
tions which truly want peace must stand together 
in opposing this new ee just as they did 
in opposing the original attack from North Korea. 

Second, this aggression casts a more ominous 
shadow over the prospects for world peace. We 
see no issue between the Chinese Communists and 
the free nations, or between the Soviet Union and 
the free nations, which could not be honorably 
solved by peaceful means. We continue to stand 
ready in good faith to seek solutions in that way. 
But the Chinese Communist leaders, who are 
known to be in close relations with the Kremlin, 
have not hesitated to make a large-scale assault 
upon United Nations troops. The leaders of Com- 
munist imperialism could not help but know that 
this action involved grave risk of world war. 
Their present aggressive actions seem utterly in- 
consistent with any peaceful intention. 

In the face of this situation, the United States 
and the other free nations have no choice but to 
increase their military strength very rapidly. As 
free men, dedicated to the peaceful advance- 
ment of human well-being, we have not made this 
choice gladly. But we have made it firmly and 
definitely, and we will not falter or turn back. 

Prior to this new act of aggression by the Chi- 
nese Communists, a supplemental estimate of ap- 
propriations for our armed forces was being pre- 
pared. This supplemental estimate, which I am 
transmitting to the Congress today, provides for 
large additional appropriations for the current 
fiscal year. 

When the Communists of North Korea brutally 
assaulted the Republic of Korea last June, the 
strength of our armed forces stood at approxi- 
more: one and a half million men and women; 
today, five months later, the manpower strength 
of our armed forces has been increased by more 
than 50 percent, to more than 21/4 million men and 
women; and our goal, until this most recent act 
of aggression, has been a strength of 2.8 million 
by the end of the current fiscal year. Now, we 
face the necessity of having to raise our sights, 
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both in terms of manpower and in terms of pro- 
duction. 

This prospect makes it essential that the funds I 
am now requesting be made available speedily in 
order to build up our military strength as rapidly 
as possible. About 9 billion dollars of these new 
funds will be used for major military procure- 
ment, and to expand facilities for military pro- 
duction. 

The appropriation request I am transmitting 
today is not a war budget. That would obviously 
require far more money. 

However, the immediate appropriation of these 
funds will permit us to make the fastest possible 
progress in increasing our strength. This action 
will a us to go ahead at once to step up 
rapidly the size of the armed forces and the rate 
of military training. It will permit us to go 
ahead at once to increase rapidly the rate of 
production of planes, tanks and other military 
equipment. At the same time, we can be going 
ahead with plans for such further expansion as 
may be necessary, and any additional funds re- 
quired for that purpose can be requested when and 
as such plans are worked out. 

These measures will put us in a position to move 
speedily into.an increased state of mobilization if 
the situation grows worse. If the situation im- 
proves, we can level off the size of forces and the 
rate of production of military goods as may be 
appropriate. In any case, we must be prepared 
to endure a long period of tension. 

I wish to emphasize again, as I have before, that 
the situation we are in requires from every one 
of us the utmost devotion and willingness to do his 
full part. In this critical time, the national inter- 
est is paramount, and all partisan or selfish con- 
siderations must be ma tl cs 

The United States is today strong and free. 
Whatever may come, I know the people of this 
country will do everything in their power to in- 
= that strength and protect our precious free- 

om. 


Tue Wurre Hovss, 
December 1, 1950. 


Harry S. Truman. 


Leaflets Warn Korean Refugees 
of Destruction of Native Towns 


[Released to the press November 24] 


Leaflets forewarning Korean refugees of the de- 
struction which many of them will find when they 
return to their homes, and explaining how it has 
come about, are being distributed in the Republic 
of Korea, according to recent reports sent to the 
Department of State by John J. Muccio, United 
States Ambassador. 
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Prepared by Department of State information 
officers in Taegu, such leaflets have been placed in 
the hands of over 400,000 refugees in North Kyong- 
sang Province between the 36th and 37th parallels 
in the eastern section of the Republic of Korea, 
Distribution was made from jeeps and mobile units 
as the refugee families left the camps where they 
had sought protection from the fighting and began 
the long ck back to their homes. 

“The refugees are apparently returning home 
expecting the worst but determined to rebuild with 
a minimum of outside assistance,” Mr. Muccio 
reports. 

ntitled A Message to Refugees, the leaflets be- 
gin by pointing out that the citizens of the Re- 
public of Korea are not the “~~ ones to have 
suffered in the Korean fighting. Then, they out- 
line the events which followed the invasion of June 
25th, with emphasis on the support rendered by 
the United Nations. 


“During the summer the Communists who seized 
more than three-quarters of the Republic of Korea 
destroyed many Tene and buildings,” the leaflets 
explain. “There Communist-held lands have suf- 
fered much damage. Now, when we are advanc- 
ing and liberating towns and villages, the Com- 
munists are hiding in rice paddies and houses and 
shooting at our soldiers from them. Before we 
can rush forward, we must destroy these traitors. 
And, unfortunately, as we crush these Communists, 
buildings and fields are damaged by severe fight- 
ing. Some of Korea will thus be fought over 
twice and damaged twice. Destruction has been 
great and will be greater. Some farms and vil- 
lages may be in ashes when you return. 

“But, whether your native place is razed or in- 
tact, remember, that people from all over the world 
have made even greater sacrifices than you. Sol- 
diers of the National Army and United Nations 
soldiers from the United States, Great Britain, the 
Philippines and, other countries have given their 
lives so that you could return in peace. If your 
land has been damaged, you may be sure that hero’s 
blood has been shed on it.” 


The leaflet then promises that the United Na- 
tions will help = to rebuild their homes, 
once the war is ended. 


“Meanwhile, free men salute you for your cour- 
age and sacrifices. Through your helpful co- 
operation and patient sacrifices, you have played 
an important role in saving your country—one of 
the free nations of the world. When you return 
to your home, keep the goal of a new happy Korea 
before you. Be proud of your patriotic sacrifices. 
Work hard for the new Korea. The free world 
is working with you.” 


The leaflets consist of one page of inexpensive 
paper, with the Korean script written on both 
sides and a simple line drawing of two hands 
clasped in friendship. 
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U.S. Appeals to Chinese Communists 
To Stop Aggression in Korea 


Statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin * 


The Mission of the United States of America 
is glad that the Security Council has decided to 
bracket, for purposes of discussion, the two ques- 
tions of the complaint of aggression against the 
Republic of Korea and the complaint of armed 
invasion of Taiwan (Formosa). These two 
agenda items are distinct, but they are closely 
related aspects of one great problem. It is no 
exaggeration to say that that problem is the 
gravest one now confronting the world. 


The Problem 


That problem is this: will there be peace or war 
in the Far East? The world awaits anxiously the 
answer to this question. 

The Security Council will undoubtedly wish to 
hear the latest news from the United Nations front 
in Korea. Last week, the forces of the United 
Nations opened a general attack designed to finish 
their assigned task of repulsing aggression and 
restoring international peace and security in the 
area. This attack has been repulsed in circum- 
stances which make it clear that Chinese Com- 
munist armed forces, totaling more than 200,000 
men, are now engaged in North Korea. They are 
supported by heavy reinforcements moving for- 
ward from behind the international boundary. It 
now appears doubtful that the war in Korea can 
be quickly concluded. 

It also appears clear beyond any doubt that what 
all the free world hoped was an intervention for 
limited purposes is in fact “greg. open and 
notorious. It will be recalled that yesterday I 
used that word, “aggression” and then withdrew 
it, saying that I would not use it; I would use only 
the word, “intervention,” until the facts came to 
our knowledge which would justify the use of the 
word, “aggression.” I now employ it here in this 


* Made in the Security Council on Nov. 28, and released 


to the press by the U. S. delegation to the General Assembly 
on the same date. 
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Council, and before all the world, by direction of 
my Government. 

The consequences of these facts must be faced 
squarely by the people of the world, and more par- 
ticularly, by this Council. Because such conse- 
quences are potentially so grave, I considered it 
essential to review the recent history of events in 
the Far East. This is particularly necessary in 
view of the presence here for the first time of a 
representative of the Peiping regime. 

The statements—that is, the written statements 
to which we referred yesterday—from Peiping 
bear a close family resemblance to the statements 
made here by representatives of the Soviet Union 
and reveal the same lack of contact with reality. 
The recent history of Korea, as understood by the 
vast majority of governments and the vast bulk of 

eoples in the world, shows that, first, the United 
States, and then, the United Nations, have bent 
their efforts ever since the end of the war with 
Japan to establish a free and independent Korea. 
When the United States was unable to gain the 
agreement of the Soviet Union in eliminating the 
38th parallel as a military frontier, my Govern- 
ment asked the United Nations to take up the 
case. 


UNCOK’s Work 


The General Assembly from 1947 onward main- 
tained a commission in Korea charged with the 
creation of an independent, democratic, and uni- 
fied Government. That commission was denied 
access above the 38th parallel first by the Soviet 
Union as the occupying Power and then by the 
Soviet-installed North Korean regime. They 
even refused to accept and sign for communica- 
tions from the United Nations Commission on 
Korea (Uncox). South of the parallel, the Com- 
mission supervised two elections and certified the 
establishment of a democratic government—a gov- 
ernment accepted by the General Assembly of the 
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United Nations as the only valid and lawful gov- 
ernment in Korea. 

This same United Nations Commission on Korea 
found on June 24 of this year that the Army of 
the Republic of Korea “is organized entirely for 
defense and is in no condition to carry out attacks 
on a large scale against forces of the north.” 

The next day, the forces of the north marched 
into the territory of the Republic. On the follow- 
ing day, the Commission declared that “judging 
from actual progress of operations northern re- 
gime is carrying out well-planned, concerted, and 
full-scale invasion of South Korea.” This was a 
unanimous finding by representatives of Australia, 
China, El Salvador, France, India, the Philip- 
pines, and Turkey. Perhaps, you have noticed 
that no representative of the United States was on 
that Commission. 


Unified Action 


In the face of this breach of the peace, the 
Security Council immediately called upon the au- 
thorities of North Korea to cease hostilities and to 
withdraw their armed forces. It also called upon 
“all members to render every assistance to the 
United Nations in the execution of this resolution 
and to refrain from giving assistance to the North 
Korean authorities.” That is a quotation from 
the resolution of the Security Council. The 
North Korean authorities ignored this order and 
pressed their attack. On June 27, the President of 
the United States, heeding the Security Council’s 
call “to render every assistance to the United Na- 
tions,” ordered United States air and sea forces to 
give the Korean Government troops cover and sup- 
port. That same day, the Security Council, not- 
ing that the authorities in North Korea had ig- 
nored its previous order and that “urgent military 
measures are required to restore international 
peace and security” recommended that the mem- 
bers “furnish such assistance to the Republic of 
Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed at- 
tack and to restore international peace and se- 
curity in the area.” 

This resolution received the prompt endorse- 
ment and support of 53 members of the United 
Nations. The Governments and peoples of these 
53 countries can hardly be pleased by the numerous 
Soviet and Chinese Communist statements declar- 
ing that the United Nations action in Korea is a 
United States aggression. They also have sons 
who serve and die. 

The multi-national effort in Korea now in- 
cludes, among the forces either in operation or on 
the way there, ground troops from 13 countries, 
naval forces from 10, combat air forces from 4, 
and military transport from 7. Moreover, non- 
military supplies in substantial quantities have 
been contributed by 26 countries. 

Because of the sacrifices of the fighting men of 
many nations and the splendid support given the 
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United Nations operations by the vast majority 
of members, the attackers from the north were re- 
pulsed. The military campaign seemed last month 
to be nearing its conclusion. The free peoples of 


the United Nations felt that their hopes for Korea 
were about to be realized: that Korea should be 
free, unified, and independent of outside influence 
from any great power, on or off the continent, and 
that the people of Korea should be free to choose 
their own future and to control their own desti- 
nies. In anticipation of victory, the General As- 
sembly had adopted resolutions calling for the 
withdrawal of all United Nations forces as soon 
as order was restored to the country and provid- 
ing for relief and reconstruction to start the peo- 
ple of Korea, both north and south, well on the 
road to peace and prosperity. 


Chinese Communist Intervention 


That prospect was suddenly beclouded by the 
entrance into Korea on a large scale of Chinese 
Communist forces. Previous to that time, the 
regime at Peiping had refrained from such open 
military support of the North Korean aggression. 
The regime had persistently strengthened the hand 
of the aggressor with moral encouragement. It 
had sent military supplies and equipment on a con- 
siderable scale. Most important, it had relieved 
approximately 140,000 combat troops of Korean 
origin from its own armies and had allowed the 
recruitment for the North Korean armies of Ko- 
reans living in Manchuria. But those things were 
then done covertly. Now, the Peiping regime 
openly sends its fighting units in large numbers 
across the border from Manchuria to join battle 
with the United Nations. These forces immedi- 
ately attacked the United Nations forces. They 
were organized, equipped, and supplied as fighting 
units. ‘Their supply bases and reinforcement de- 
pots were protected by the Manchurian frontier— 
a frontier which the United Nations forces re- 
spected despite the serious disabilities which this 
practice laid upon their operations. 

Did the Chinese Communists go into Korea, as 
they allege in the paper to which I called atten- 
tion yesterday, on a sentimental journey? 

The Chinese Communists know that their in- 
fluence in North Korea was in the ratio of 1-99 
compared with Soviet influence. They know that 
the Peiping Government had so little respect for 
the North Korean regime as an independent and 
sovereign government that it refused to establish 
a Chinese Communist Embassy in Pyongyang un- 
til July 10, 1950, after the North Korean aggres- 
sion began, though the Peiping regime was estab- 
lished in October 1949, and the North Korean 
regime had established an Embassy at Peiping in 
February 1950. 

In the circumstances, one asks our visitors: Was 
the aggression really in the interest of the Chinese 
people, as has been proclaimed, or was it on be- 
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half of the great Russian power which has already 
taken so many benefits away from Manchuria at 
the expense of the Chinese people? 


U.S. Policies 


Let us look at the recent history of Formosa. 
When the President of the United States ordered 
United States air and sea forces to support the 
troops of the Republic of Korea, he pointed out 
that the aggression upon the Republic of Korea 
endangered international peace and security and 
that “in these circumstances, the occupation of 
Formosa by Communist forces would be a direct 
threat to the security of the Pacific area and to 
United States Forces performing their necessary 
and lawful functions in that area.” How plain it 
is to see that that wastrue. We see it clearly this 
morning. 

The President went on to say: 

Accordingly, I have ordered the Seventh Fleet to pre- 
vent any attack on Formosa. As a corollary of this ac- 
tion, I am calling upon the Chinese Government on For- 
mosa to cease all air and sea operations against the main- 
land. The Seventh Fleet will see that this is done. The 
determination of the future status of Formosa must await 
the restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settle- 
ment with Japan, or consideration by the United Nations. 

In a subsequent message to the Congress of the 
United States on July 19, 1950, the President 
pointed out that this action “was a matter of ele- 
mentary security.” He added: 

In order that there may be no doubt in any quarter 
about our intentions regarding Formosa, I wish to state 
that the United States has no territorial ambitions what- 
ever concerning that island, nor do we seek for ourselves 
any special position or privilege on Formosa. The present 
military neutralization of Formosa is without prejudice 
to political questions affecting that island. Our desire is 
that Formosa not become embroiled in hostilities dis- 
turbing to the peace of the Pacific and that all questions 
affecting Formosa be settled by peaceful means as en- 
visaged in the Charter of the United Nations. With peace 
re-established, even the most complex political questions 
are susceptible of solution. In the presence of brutal and 
unprovoked aggression, however, some of these questions 


may have to be held in abeyance in the interest of the 
essential security of all. 


That is the end of the extract from the President’s 
speech. 


Peiping Views 


These are the facts about Korea and Formosa as 
they are understood by my Government. It is 
quite clear from the statements so far made on 
behalf of the Chinese Communist regime, to which 
I alluded yesterday, that it does not share this 
view of the facts. Mr. Malik says that a repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 
Peiping stated on November 11: 

The real facts are that the United States of America 


has invaded Chinese territory, violated Chinese sover- 
eignty, and is threatening China’s security. 


The statement went on to say: 
Filled with righteous indignation, the Chinese people 
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are voluntarily helping the Korean people to repulse ag- 
gression, and its acts are completely natural and just. 


The authorities at Peiping have further charged 
the United States with aggression against For- 
mosa, invasion of that island, and the imposition 
of a United States blockade. The United States 
is further charged with deliberate violations of 
Chinese territorial air and with the repeated bomb- 
ing of Chinese towns and villages. Finally, the 
United States is charged with turning the United 
Nations into an instrument to conceal United 
States aggression—an instrument which, it is also 
charged, has been used illegally since two perma- 
nent members are alleged to have been absent from 
the Security Council when the decisions were taken 
to support the Republic of Korea and to establish 
the unified command. 

Obviously, there is a gaping void between the 
facts as seen by most of the world and the facts as 
claimed by the authorities of Peiping. One of our 
hopes is that from these Security Council discus- 
sions will come some measure of agreement as to 
the facts, some understanding by the representa- 
tives of the Chinese Communist regime of the aims 
and purposes of the United Nations. The 53 mem- 
bers of the United Nations who have supported 
the Organization’s action in Korea must be dis- 
— when they read and hear these unbridled 
and unjustified attacks upon the United Nations 
and its efforts to stop armed aggression in Korea 
and restore peace and security in the Far East. 
My Government is dismayed, and it deplores these 
attacks the more because of the long and close 
friendship between the people of China and the 
people of the United States. 


Antecedents of U.S. Policy 


The preservation of China’s territorial and ad- 
ministrative entity has been a major tenet of Amer- 
ican policy ever since relations were first estab- 
lished between the two Governments in 1844 by 
the Treaty of Wanghia—more than 150 years ago. 
The American record of support to the Chinese 
Government against the imperialist pressures of 
Russia and Japan is well known. 

The “open door notes” of Secretary of State, 
John Hay, in 1899, awoke the world’s conscience 
to an appreciation of the menace of Russian im- 
perialist pressure on Manchuria. United States 
efforts to support Chinese sovereignty over Man- 
churia have never relaxed since that time. This 
policy was not relaxed when Russian imperialism 
was replaced by Japanese imperialism in 1905; this 
policy was not relaxed when Japanese imperialism 
was replaced in turn by the new Soviet imperial- 
ism in 1945. 

The pete of the United States, during the 
last half rag to aid China in developing her 
independence, free from foreign control, and, 
particularly, in maintaining the stability of inter- 
national relations in the Far East, has been 
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demonstrated in the several alternating attempts 
of Russia and Japan to violate the integrity of 
China in Manchuria. 

Many examples could be given of the continuity 
of American policy in this respect. For instance, 
in 1902, the United States circularized the powers, 
protesting that Russian pressure against Man- 
churia and threats to Chinese control there were 
contrary to the open door policy. Again in 1904 
and 1905, during the Russo-Japanese War, the 
United States Secretary of State, John Hay, ap- 
pealed to both belligerents to respect the neutrality 
and administrative entity of China and circular- 
ized the powers in the interest of the integrity of 
China and the open door in the Orient. 

In the Root-Takahira Agreement of 1908, the 
United States agreed with Japan to uphold the 
open door in China and to support, by pacific 
means, the independence and integrity of China. 
In 1909, the United States Secretary of State, 
Elihu Root, circularized the powers in an effort to 
strengthen the open-door principle and to dis- 
courage Russian and Japanese commercial pene- 
tration into Manchuria at the expense of China’s 
territorial integrity and political independence. 

In 1915, the United States opposed Japan’s 
Twenty-one Demands and, in affirming its tradi- 
tional policy toward China, stated that it could 
not recognize any agreement that would impair 
the political and territorial integrity of China. 
The open-door principle was reaffirmed again in 
1917 by the Lansing-Ishii Agreement. At the 
Washington Conference of 1921-22, the United 
States assisted in bringing about a settlement of 
the Shantung controversy between China and 
Japan and took a leading role in the negotiations 
which led to the Nine-Power Treaty. Referring to 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria in 1932, the 
United States Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, informed the Japanese and Chinese Govern- 
ments that the United States Government did not: 


. . . intend to recognize any treaty or agreement en- 
tered into between those Governments, or agents thereof, 
which may impair the treaty rights of the United States 
or its citizens in China, including those which relate to 
the sovereignty, the independence, or the territorial and 
administrative integrity of the Republic of China, or to 
the international policy relative to China, commonly 
known as the “open door policy.” 


All during the 1930’s the United States contin- 
ued to manifest the gravest concern over Japa- 
nese aggression against China, and it was United 
States opposition to Japan’s expansionism which 
led to Pearl Harbor. 

The record of American friendship for China 
during the war and postwar period is recent his- 
tory. On two occasions, in 1943 the United States 
obtained international acknowledgment of China’s 
position as a great power. This was first done in 
the Moscow Declaration of Four Nations on Gen- 
eral Security on October 30, 1943. It was also 
done in the Cairo Declaration of December 1, 1943. 
It was done still again in 1945 at the San Francisco 
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Conference where the United States insisted, over 
Soviet objections, that China be included as one of 
the great powers in the organization of the peace 
by making it one of the sponsoring powers of the 
United Nations and one of the permanent members 
of the Security Council. 


Economic and Cultural Aid to China 


American friendship for China also was shown 
by the large quantities of economic aid given to 

hina. From 1937 to V-J Day, the United States 
sent to China economic aid valued at 670 million 
dollars. After the V-J Day, it sent an additional 
$1,009,000,000 in economic aid. In other words, 
during the past 13 years the United States has sent 
aid to China at a rate considerably greater than 
100 million dollars a year. These figures do not 
include lend-lease and military aid. They include 
only assistance and commodities required for the 
reconstruction of the war-devastated economy of 
China. They were composed of such things as 
rice, cotton, petroleum, ships, emergency relief 
aid, industrial machinery, technical assistance, 
and so forth. 

A joint United States-Chinese program for 
rural reconstruction was entered upon in 1945 and 
continued for as long a period of time as possible 
in Szechuan and Chekiang Provinces; it still goes 
on in Taiwan. This was for the benefit princi- 
pally of Chinese farmers. 

Need I say that such friendly assistance meant 
much to China and the Chinese people? And Iam 
speaking of that vast number of Chinese people— 
500 million of them. It is not toward them that 
I point when I speak of aggression: I refer to the 
Chinese Communists when I speak of aggression. 
Let us maintain forever that wonderful friend- 
ship which has existed, and still exists between 
the people of the United States and the people of 
China. To the people of China, our assistance 
meant much. 

For instance, during 1948, more than half the 
rice and flour ration requirements of Shanghai, 
Nanking, Tsingtao, Tientsin, and Peiping were 
met by United States-financed imports. Sim- 
ilarly, 40 percent of the cotton requirements of the 
great textile mills in Shanghai, Tsingtao, and 
Tientsin were supplied by United States resources. 
The mills of China were kept alive to furnish em- 
ployment to the Chinese people. Almost all of 
China’s petroleum requirements were thus met. 

Millions of Chinese will not forget that they ate, 
worked, travelled, and were clothed during the 
harsh years following the war largely because of 
United States assistance. The rice alone which we 
sent to China in 1948 and 1949 filled the rice bowls 
of 10 million Chinese. In view of China’s vast 
problems, it cannot be questioned that much more 
was needed. But I submit that this attitude 
toward the Chinese people and their true interests 
contrasts favorably with the Barter Agreement 
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concluded by the Soviet Union with local authori- 
ties in Manchuria last year, under which, despite 
critical food shortages in China, food was taken 
from the rice bowls of the Chinese and shipped to 
the Soviet Union. 

The traditional friendship of the United States 
for China also has proved itself on a nongovern- 
mental level. 

Does this sound like a bloodthirsty aggressor? 
Can it be that any Chinese really is the author of 
that contumely, that false charge against the peo- 
ple of the Uncted States? 

United States medical work, which was begun 
in 1835, is today an integral part of China’s daily 
life. United States casio weladions have sup- 
ported 203 hospitals, 82 nursing schools, and a 
number of other medical institutions such as 
schools for the training of midwives. United 
States contributions have been a major source of 
support for 320 orphanages maintained by the 
Catholic Church in China. 


One-eighth of all the college graduates in China 
have received education at one or more of the 
13 colleges established by American Protestant 
missions. The names of these institutions and the 
benevolent character of their work is well known 
to the great masses of the Chinese people; I feel 
confident that it is well known to the Chinese Com- 
munists. Some of those who were here had the 
benefit of education in some of those institutions. 
They include Yenching University, Peiping; 
Cheeloo University, Tsinan. I want you to notice 
how they are spread out over the Flowery King- 
dom. The others are: West China University, 
Chengtu; Hua Chung University, Wuchang; 
University of Nanking; Ginling College, Nan- 
king; University of Shanghai; Hangchow Uni- 
versity; Soochow University; St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Shanghai; Fukien Christian University; 
Hwa Nan College, Fuchow; Lingnan University, 
Canton. 

There are, in addition to these colleges, such out- 
standing American-endowed institutions of higher 
learning as the Peiping Union Medical College; 
Yale-in-China, Changsha, Hunan; Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peiping; Tsinghua University, Pei- 

ing; Nankai University of Economics, Tientsin. 
md of these universities are well known to the 
whole world, not merely to the Chinese. They are 
not evidences of a bloodthirsty aggressor. 

At least 15,000 Chinese students have received 
their college degrees from American-supported in- 
stitutions in China. Another 10,000 have received 
their college educations in the United States. Can 
it be that all those golden threads that connect the 
Chinese people and the American people cultur- 
ally have been sundered? Moreover, it is esti- 
mated that over 250,000 Chinese students have 
graduated from primary and middle schools main- 
tained in China with American funds. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of Chinese and Americans 
share a community of experience and a compati- 
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bility that cannot be erased by evil propaganda. 

The American people treasure their relations 
with the people of China. They enjoyed, with 
the Chinese, the relinquishment by their Govern- 
ment of the extra-territorial rights of the United 
States in China under the treaty signed in Wash- 
ington on January 11, 1943. The friendship of 
the American people for the Chinese people has 
weathered storms in the past. It is the earnest 
hope of my Government that it will weather the 
storms of the present. 


Questions to the Chinese Communist 
Representatives 


I should like now to put some questions to the 
Chinese Communist representative; first, a group 
of questions relating to Korea and second, a group 
of questions relating to Formosa. 

With regard to Korea: 


Can the representative tell us how many Chi- 
nese Communist troops have entered Korea and 
are there now? 

What is the organization of these troops? 

It is quite clear to the United Nations forces 
that they are in fact organized into units. The 
units have been identified and their numbers cited 
in the special report of the Unified Command to 
the Security Council of November 5. The news 
this morning makes it quite clear that Chinese 
Communist forces in Korea are organized on an 
army, corps, and divisional basis. Does the rep- 
resentative still maintain that these forces are com- 
posed only of volunteers? 

Will the representative tell the Security Coun- 
cil how long the Peiping regime has been plan- 
ning and preparing this aggression? It is appar- 
ent to anyone that an operation of this kind is not 
organized in a few days or weeks. It must be 
true that these troops were trained and equipped 
as a disciplined, fighting force over a long period 
and that their attack was carefully prepared. 
Was all this being done while the Peiping radio 
was protesting the peaceful intentions of the Pei- 
ping regime? 

If the representative persists in telling us that 
the intervention was entirely voluntary, can he 
explain to us the voluntary manner in which their 
supplies have been organized, dispatched across 
the frontier, and distributed? 

Will he tell us whether the aircraft which have 
attacked from bases in Manchuria were also “vol- 
unteers” ? 

How could private Chinese citizens come into 
possession of jet planes? 

Can the representative tell us what was his Gov- 
ernment’s estimate of United Nations objectives 
— brought it to decide to commit this aggres- 
sion 

What led his Government to ignore and set aside 
the reiterated statements by the United Nations 
bodies and by my own Government that there were 
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no designs on Chinese territory or legitimate 
interests? 

If this Government was aware of these reassur- 
ances but did not believe them, what more could 
the Security Council conceivably do to reassure 
the Peiping authorities that the United Nations 
does not in fact have any such evil designs? 


The representative is doubtless familiar with 
the pending resolution before the Council. This 
resolution reaffirms the General Assembly resolu- 
tion of October 7, which declares that “United 
Nations forces should not remain in any part of 
Korea otherwise than so far as necessary for 
achieving the objectives of stability throughout 
Korea and the establishment of a unified, inde- 
pendent and democratic government in the sover- 
eign State of Korea.” e resolution also affirms 
that it is the policy of the United Nations to hold 
the Chinese frontier inviolate and fully to protect 
Chinese and Korean interests in the frontier zone. 
It requests the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea “to 
consider urgently and to assist in the settlement 
of any such problems relating to conditions on the 
Korean frontier in which States or authorities on 
the other side of the frontier have an interest.” 

Can the representative tell us why his Govern- 
ment does not consider it preferable to rely wpon 
the Commission for the peaceful settlement of any 
problems relating to the frontier, and why in- 
stead of that it has continued to resort to force? 

I should like to ask the representative: What are 
his Government’s interests relative to Korea? 

The United Nations has made it clear that once 
order has been restored, all forces will be with- 
drawn from Korea. My own Government has 
stated repeatedly that it has no intention of main- 
taining bases in Korea and that its sole interest 
in Korea is the interest shared by 53 members of 
the United Nations, namely, the establishment of 
a unified country, independent of outside influ- 
ence, living in peace with its neighbors. 


Can the representative tell us whether his Gov- 
ernment feels that it can live in peace and good 
neighborly relations with this kind of Korea, or 
will it feel secure only if Korea is controlled by a 
Communist government? 

My next question with regard to Korea is not 
the least important. It is this: W7ll the authori- 
ties at Peiping respond to the central paragraph 
of the draft resolution before the Council By 
the way, this resolution should be acted upon as 
promptly as is convenient. Note how simple it is 
for a peace-loving country to carry out what is 
stated therein. That paragraph reads as follows: 


The Security Council ... calls upon all States and 
authorities . . . to refrain from assisting or encouraging 
the North Korean authorities, to prevent their nationals or 
individuals or units of their armed forces from giving 
assistance to North Korean forces and to cause the im- 
mediate withdrawal of any such nationals, individuals, or 
units which may presently be in Korea. 
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Well, we have been told that the Soviet Union 
would vote against that resolution. If so, we un- 
derstand that means a veto of the resolution. 
But, nevertheless, it represents the conscience of 
the people of the world. And does this Peiping 
regime recognize the conscience of the people of 
the world as something that it ought to give 
weight to? 


But even if that resolution should be vetoed, 
there is another resolution which was not vetoed 
by the Soviet Union, just because the Soviet Union 
did not see fit to be present in the Security Coun- 
cil when it was passed. That resolution is dated 
June 25, 1950, and one paragraph therein has the 
same moral character as this paragraph in the 
pending resolution that I have referred to. The 
paragraph of the resolution passed on June 25, 
1950 reads as follows: 


The Security Council calls upon all Members to render 
every assistance to the United Nations in the execution 
of this resolution and to refrain from giving assistance to 
the North Korean authorities. 


This is one sure way that would help to prevent 
a general war. 

I repeat my question: Will the authorities at 
Peiping heed this judgment of the United Nations, 
or will they defy the United Nations, thus further 
endangering international peace and security? 

The answer to this question may determine 
whether the Korean conflict will be Mame toa 
speedy end, or whether it will rage on, thus height- 
ening the danger that it may spread and involve 
neighboring areas. 

Will there be peace or war in the Far East? 

With regard to the Chinese Communist com- 

laint of violations of the Chinese territorial air 

y United Nations aircraft, I should like to re- 
mind the representative that when these com- 
plaints were first made the United States admitted 
the possibility that unfortunate mistakes might 
have occurred in the heat and confusion of modern 
aerial war. My Government went on to say that 
it stood ready to make eco to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for appropriate 
transmission to the injured party of compensation 
for such damages as might be adjudged fair and 
equitable as the result of an appropriate in- 
vestigation. 

My Government even proposed a method of in- 
vestigation which commended itself to a majority 
of the members of this Council: namely, the ap- 
ae of a commission to investigate the al- 

egations on the spot. We pledged ourselves in 
advance to abide by the findings of this commis- 
sion, which would have consisted of representa- 
tives of the Governments of India and of Sweden. 
The Soviet Union representative vetoed this pro- 
posal. Since then, the Chinese Communists have 
intervened on a large scale in Korea and have 
a great damage to the United Nations and to 
orea. 
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American Relief for Korea Announcement 


[Released to the press November 21] 


The State Department’s Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid announced today that Amer- 
ican Relief for Korea is now receiving inquiries 
and offers of contributions of funds and used cloth- 
ing. The formation of this organization was an- 
nounced on November 10. 

The Advisory Committee also announced that the 
CARE-for-Korea Committee is receiving orders for 
the purchase of clothing and food packages. 

Headquarters of American Relief for Korea are 
located at 20 West Fortieth Street, New York 18, 
New York. Telephone: Longacre 4-5510. 

The CARE-for-Korea Committee is located at 20 
Broad Street, New York 5, New York. Telephone: 
Hanover 2-6485. 

These services are designed to help meet the re- 
lief needs of the approximately 3 million war vic- 
tims in Korea, 60 percent of whom are children, 
through voluntary donations by United States indi- 
viduals and groups. During the past month, about 
$700,000 worth of relief supplies from private Amer- 
ican sources has been processed and sent forward 
toward Korea. A part of these supplies have al- 
ready been received and are being distributed. For 
the present, all such relief shipments are consigned 
to the unified command and general distribution 
in the field is made on the basis of need. 











The unified command has, nevertheless, main- 
tained in force its instructions strictly prohibiting 
United Nations aircraft from crossing the Korean 
frontier and has taken every precaution to avoid 
any violation of Chinese territory. This continues 
to be the case despite the extensive use of Chinese 
territory as a base for both ground and air opera- 
tions against the United Nations forces in Korea. 


Formosa’s Relation to Far Eastern Picture 


With regard to Formosa, it is clear from the 
statements I have already cited that United States 
action in connection with Formosa is not “blood- 
pc | aggression,” invasion, or blockade. I have 
already quoted statements by the President of the 
United tates showing that the despatch of the 
Seventh Fleet to the Formosa Strait was designed 
to neutralize Formosa and to prevent the extension 
of the Korean conflict. The Government of China, 
that is recognized by my Government and by a 
majority of the members of the United Nations, 
is in effective control of the island of Formosa. 

The representative of China stated in the Secu- 
rity Council on August 25, 1950: 


I need only one minute to make a statement, and that 
statement is contained in one sentence. There has been no 
United States aggression against the island of Taiwan 
(Formosa). (S/PV. 490, p. 18.) 
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Again on August 29, he said: 


My Government knows of no aggression on the part of 
the United States. My Government has no complaint to 
make. We have not heard even a whisper of a demand on 
the part of the United States for any territorial or eco- 
nomic concessions on the island of Taiwan, or for any 
special political privileges on that Island. There is abso- 
lutely no case whatever. (S/PV. 492, p. 5.) 


The United States has stationed no combat 

round or air forces on Formosa. There are 44 

nited States military personnel on Formosa, not 
combat units, but military attachés and liaison 
personnel. This is hardly an invasion in the 
understood sense of the word. As for the charge 
of blockade, the plain fact is that no United States 
naval vessel has interfered in any way with the 
entry into or departure from any Formosan port 
of any vessel. The sole mission of the United 
States Seventh Fleet is to prevent any attack from 
the mainland on Formosa or from Formosa upon 
the mainland. My Government has stated re- 
peatedly that this action in no way compromises 
the future status of Formosa. 

The President of the United States stated on 
August 27: 


The actual status of the island is that it is territory 
taken from Japan by the victories of the Allied Forces in 
the Pacific. Like other such territories, its legal status 
cannot be fixed until there is international action to 
determine its future. 


Further to this, the Secretary of State of the 
United States wrote on September 21 to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations: 


The Government of the United States has made it 
abundantly clear that the measures it has taken with 
respect to Formosa were without prejudice to the long- 
term political status of Formosa, and that the United 
States has no territorial ambitions and seeks no special 
position or privilege with respect to Formosa. 


Questions on Formosa 


In view of these facts, we should like to ask the 
representative : 


What are the intentions of the regime he repre- 
sents toward Formosa? 

Will that regime pledge itself to accept a peace- 
ful settlement of the question, or does it intend to 
risk the grave disturbance of international peace 


and security by a war-like act? 


United for Peace 


The United Nations objectives in the Far East, 
as everywhere in the world, are to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security. The United Na- 
tions way with disputes is to seek every means of 
settling them peacefully, through mediation, con- 
ciliation, and agreement by negotiation. But the 
United Nations is not to be coerced. 

It has indicated by its action in Korea and by 
its adoption of the resolution “Uniting for Peace” 
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at this session of the General Assembly that it 
is determined to repulse and prevent aggression. 
Its forces are now fighting in Korea to ac nieve this 
objective. The United Nations has not hesitated 
in the past and does not hesitate now to give as- 
surances of its peaceful intentions. But such as- 
surances must be mutual if they are to be effective. 

The Chinese Communist regime, by its actions 
as well as by its statements, has caused grave 
doubts to arise in the minds of people all over the 
world. What the United Nations now seeks is an 
assurance of the peaceful intent of the regime at 
Peiping. More important than that assurance, it 
seeks deeds which will demonstrate that its intent 
is genuine. 

Only if these deeds are forthcoming, can China’s 
neighbors and the people of the world feel assured 
that peace and security will prevail in the Far East. 


U.S. Reiterates Denial 
on Use of Japanese Troops in Korea 


Statement by Ambassador Maxwell M. Hamilton? 


The Soviet representative has repeated this 
morning the allegation which the Soviet represent- 
ative made in this body on November 2 that Japa- 
nese military personnel are being used by the 
United States in military actions in Korea. In 
this connection, the Soviet representative has cited 
a number of newspaper reports of a vague, indefi- 
nite character. 

This morning, I call the attention of the Com- 
mission again to the fact that, after the Soviet 
representative had released to the press his allega- 
tion made on November 2, representatives of the 
Department of State and the Department of the 
Army flatly denied the allegation of the Soviet 
representative that Japanese military personnel 
are being used by the United States in military 
actions in Korea. 

In the statement which I made to the Commis- 
sion on November 16, I called attention to the offi- 
cial denials of these two Departments of the 
United States Government.? To those I added a 
statement from the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers that there is no slightest vestige of 
truth in the Soviet claim that Japanese troops are 
being used by the United Nations or the United 
States in any way, shape, or form. 


* Made at the meeting of the Far Eastern Commission on 
Nov. 30 and released to the press on the same date. 
* BULLETIN of Nov. 27, 1950, p. 870. 
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Communiqués Regarding Korea 
to the Security Council 


General Douglas MacArthur, Commander in 
Chief of United Nations command, has trans- 
mitted communiqués regarding Korea to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations under the 
following United Nations document numbers: 
S/1887, November 7; S/1891, November 8 ; S/1893, 
November 9; 8/1895, November 10; S/1897, No- 
vember 11; g/ 1901, November 14; S/1903, Novem- 
ber 15; S/1906, November 15; S/1908, November 
17; S/1910, November 20; S/1911, November 21; 
S/1913, November 27; S/1914, November 27. 


United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


General Assembly 


Report of the International Law Commission Covering 
Its Second Session. June 5-July 29, 1950. A/CN.- 
4/34, August 2, 1950. 62 pp. mimeo. 

Observance in Bulgaria, Hungaria and Rumania of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. Report of the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee. A/1437, October 12, 
1950. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Administrative Budgets of the Specialized Agencies for 
1951. Sixth report of 1950 of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 
A/1441, October 16, 1950. 19 pp. mimeo. 

Observance in Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms: Advisory Opin- 


ion of the International Court of Justice. A/1443, 
October 16, 1950. 6 pp. mimeo. 
Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1951. Appli- 


cation of the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization for a Loan from the Working Capital 
Fund. Seventh report of 1950 of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 
A/1445, October 17, 1950. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Assistance to Palestine Refugees. Interim report of the 
Director of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 
A/1451, October 19, 1950. 55 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
- consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 

tates. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Offi- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Publications 
in the Oficial Records series will not be listed in this 
department as heretofore, but information on securing 
subscriptions to the series may be obtained from the 
International Documents Service. 
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Food Shortages Threaten Yugoslavia’s Political and Economic Survival 


PRESIDENT REQUESTS 
EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 


T'o the Congress of the United States: 


I recommend that the Congress enact legislation 
authorizing further United States assistance to 
meet the emergency created by the food shortage 
in Yugoslavia. 

More than 2 years ago the Government of Yugo- 
slavia broke its association with the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. This rift resulted primarily 
from the refusal of the Yugoslavs to agree to the 
dictation of the Kremlin in the affairs of Yugo- 
slavia. The Yugoslavs are determined to main- 
tain their independence of the Kremlin. They 
are maintaining the largest fighting force in 
Europe, outside of the Soviet Union. 

The breach between Yugoslavia and the Krem- 
lin and its satellites has steadily widened. The 
Kremlin is determined to wipe out this one suc- 
cessful example of a former satellite which has 
freed itself from Soviet control. Directly and 
through its satellites, the Kremlin is trying to de- 
stroy ‘Sealer independence. Yugoslavia is be- 
ing subjected to an economic blockade, to propa- 
ganda, subversion, military pressure, and harass- 
ing border raids. 

Since the break between the Kremlin and Yugo- 
slavia, it has been the policy of this Government 
to assist Yugoslavia to maintain its independence. 
The continued independence of Yugoslavia is of 
great importance to the security of the United 
States and its partners in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and to all nations associated 
with them in their common defense against the 
threat of Soviet aggression. 

This past summer Yugoslavia suffered perhaps 
the worst drought in its history. There were 
severe crop failures, and the lack of feed and fod- 
der led to the extensive slaughtering of livestock. 
As a result, Yugoslavia is threatened with famine 
this winter. This would provide fertile ground 
for the subversive activities of the Kremlin and 
would seriously undermine the capacity of the 
Yugoslav people to resist Soviet aggression. 

On October 20, 1950, the Yugoslav Government 
formally requested United States assistance in 
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averting the worst effects of the disastrous crop 
failure. This oe cn came only after the Yugo- 
slav Government had exhausted all means of meet- 
ing the situation by its own efforts. 

mmediate action was necessary to meet the sit- 
uation. Shipments had to be arranged at the ear- 
liest possible date. Otherwise, it would have been 
impossible to get food to the more remote areas of 
Yugoslavia before they were isolated by the heavy 
winter snows. 

Accordingly, this Government has taken action 
to begin shipments under existing authority and 
with funds already available. The Economic Co- 
operation Administration has made arrangements 
for the shipment of flour from Italy and German 
directly to Yugoslavia. At the same time, wit 
the concurrence of the North Atlantic Treaty coun- 
tries, Mutual Defense Assistance funds are being 
made available for procurement of food supplies 
equivalent to the immediate needs of the Yugoslav 
armed forces. In addition, the Export-Import 
Bank is permitting a portion of a previously nego- 
tiated Yugoslav loan to be used for the purchase 
and transport of foodstuffs, partly from Ameri- 
can surplus stocks. Under present plans, the cost 
of this interim aid already underway will amount 
to about 30 million dollars. This is sufficient only 
to meet a portion of the total need. 

Now that the Congress has reconvened, I be- 
lieve it appropriate to request a special authoriza- 
tion to meet the balance of the essential food needs 
of the Yugoslav people until the next harvest. Ac- 
tion should be taken promptly. Shipments of the 
remaining supplies needed must be started before 
the end of December, if the bulk of the food is to be 
available for distribution in the critical winter 

eriod. The additional aid needed is estimated 
at 38 million dollars. This amount, plus the 
amount provided under existing authority, will 
only be sufficient to bring the Yugoslav diet up to 
a bare subsistence level. 

We have received satisfactory assurances from 
the Yugoslav Government, first, that all assist- 
ance furnished by the United States will be given 
full and continuous publicity through the press 
and radio in Yugoslavia; second, that the aid will 
be distributed equitably and fairly among the 
Yugoslav people; and third, that this distribution 
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will be under the observation of persons desig- 
nated by the United States. 

It is my earnest hope that the Congress will, at 
this session, provide the 38 million dollars neces- 
sary for shipments of food to Yugoslavia. In this 
way we can help preserve the independence of a 
nation which is defying the savage threats of the 
Soviet imperialists, and keeping Soviet power out 
of one of Europe’s most strategic areas. This is 
clearly in our national interest. 


Harry S. TruMANn 
Tue Wuite House 
November 29, 1950. 


TESTIMONY BY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY GEORGE W. PERKINS! 


A situation has arisen in Yugoslavia which is of 
such importance to the United States and to world 
peace and security that the Congress is being 
asked to take emergency action to meet it. That 
country has been hit by one of the worst droughts 
in its history. 

The American people have a tradition of sym- 
pathy and generous action when other peoples are 
stricken with such disasters. Here, moreover, the 
humanitarian appeal is reinforced by the hard 
factor of national interest. The hunger and ex- 
treme privation with which the Yugoslav people 
are faced in the coming winter months could seri- 
ously weaken their ability to defend the independ- 
ence of their country against Soviet attempts to 
destroy it and, consequently, represent a danger 
to peace and stability in that part of Europe. 

The interests of the United States, together with 
those of our allies in Western Europe, are directly 
involved. The Soviet threat to ay the inde- 
pendence of Yugoslavia is a threat to the security 
of the North Atlantic Treaty countries and of 
Greece and Turkey. 

In our recent consultations with the North At- 
lantic Treaty governments concerning the exten- 
sion of food aid under the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act, they all agreed that the maintenance of 
Yugoslavia’s ability to defend itself was vital to 
the security of the North Atlantic area. The food 
shipments, which the Congress is now being asked 
to authorize, represent a logical and necessary step 
in guarding our own security and that of our 
friends and in fulfillment of the principles and 
purposes of the United Nations. 


The Meaning of Tito’s Break With the Kremlin 


For the past 2 years, following the break 
between Tito and the U.S.S.R., the United 
States has pursued a cautious policy of limited 
economic support to Yugoslavia to assist in the 


1 Made before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on Nov. 29 and released to the press on the same date. 
Mr. Perkins is Assistant Secretary for European Affairs. 
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reorientation of its trade from east to west and 
to help strengthen its ability to resist the severe 
pressures exerted by the U.S.S.R. and the Com- 
inform states. These pressures include economic 
blockade, subversive activities, a war of nerves 
supported by troop movements and frontier inci- 
dents, and an increasing barrage of propaganda 
calling for the overthrow of the government by 
Communists loyal to Moscow. Other Western 
nations, particularly Great Britain and France— 
and even Italy and Greece, which had no reason 
to feel well disposed toward Yugoslavia—con- 
curred in and contributed to the policy of economic 
support to that a because of its obvious 
advantages to them. The present extension of 
extraordinary food aid is in furtherance of the 
same objectives. In the light of what is at stake, 
the amount is small. 

What is the meaning for the United States and 
for the cause of freedom of Tito’s break with the 
Kremlin? First, let me say that there is no doubt 
of the reality of the break. The gap between Bel- 
grade and Moscow, as both sides openly proclaim, 
has become unbridgeable. The Soviets are trying 
to overthrow the Tito government and replace it 
with a regime subservient to them. They have 
used all available methods except, as yet, open 
military force. The Yugoslav Government has 
dedicated itself to the defense of its independence 
against Soviet pressures or aggression. Tito has 
exposed to the whole world Moscow’s methods of 
dominating and exploiting those weaker nations 
which are nominally its allies. Yugoslavia’s ex- 
perience has shown that the Soviet system has no 
place in it for independent nations, or even for 
independent Communist parties. So long as it is 
able to make good its re ae of Moscow, Yugo- 
slavia continues to be a significant factor weak- 
ening the power and influence of Stalinist com- 
munism throughout the world. 

More concretely, Yugoslavia’s defection from 
the Soviet orbit has pushed back the iron curtain. 
It is, of course, still a Communist country. But the 
western limit of absolute Soviet power in that part 
of the world—if we exclude Albania which is now 
only an isolated outpost—runs through the mid- 
dle of the Balkan Peninsula instead of along the 
shores of the Adriatic Sea. 

_Yugoslavia’s withdrawal of support to the guer- 
rilla campaign against Greece was a prime factor, 
along with the great efforts of the Greek Army 
and the assistance from the United States, in 
bringing to an end the war in Greece. So long as 
Yugoslavia stands firm, Greece has a sense of 
security which it needs to go on with the work of 
recovery and reconstruction. 


Relations Improved With Adjacent Countries 


Should Yugoslavia fall under Soviet control, 
Greece would face the threat of a renewal of the 
guerrilla warfare which, in the past, has been so 
costly both to Greece and to the United States. 
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Similarly, if we look at Italy, Soviet power no 
longer presses directly on the Italian frontiers 
or on those of the free territory of Trieste where 
American and British troops are stationed. There 
is now, at least, the possibility of a settlement of 
the dispute over Trieste, a possibility which would 
disappear if Yugoslavia were to lose its independ- 
ence. 

In recent months, Yugoslavia has improved its 
relations with Greece, with Italy, and with Austria 
(another country where the United States has di- 
rect responsibilities and commitments) with a view 
to the settlement of outstanding differences. With 
these countries, Yugoslavia has many common in- 
terests. Especially, all confront a common danger 
and have an interest in cooperation against aggres- 
sion, direct or indirect, from any quarter. 

Yugoslavia, in maintaining its independence, 
serves as a force for peace in Europe. Ts people, 
in their determination to defend their independ- 
ence, serve the independence and the security of 
other peoples. And their army is a factor in the 
world balance. The existence of this force, ready 
to defend its homeland, is a deterrent to adventur- 
ous policies and aggression, both in the Balkans 
and elsewhere in Europe. 

Yugoslavia is a Communist state. It is a dicta- 
torship. No attempt is being made to disguise 
those facts. The American people, unquestion- 
ably, believe that the Yugoslav people have a right 
to liberties which they do not now enjoy. The 
United States Government, over the past several 
years, has repeatedly made clear that its mainte- 
nance of normal diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions with Yugoslavia and its extension of finan- 
cial assistance did not, in any sense, imply 
approval of the internal policies of the Govern- 
ment. 

The issue, here, is a different one. Yugoslavia is 
resisting Soviet imperialism. The issue is the 
right of that country to national independence 
and the will and ability of its armed forces and of 
its people to defend that independence against out- 





38 Million Asked for Yugoslav Aid 


On November 29 the President transmitted to the 
Congress supplemental appropriation requests for 
the fiscal year 1951 amounting to $80,525,000. The 
consolidated submission includes estimates for eight 
departments and agencies of the executive branch 
and emergency aid for Yugoslavia. The request for 
emergency aid to Yugoslavia amounts to $38,000,- 
000. Legislation is being submitted to the Congress 
to authorize this program for the remainder of this 
fiscal year. Yugoslavia has suffered one of the 
worst droughts in its history, causing a situation 
so serious as to threaten starvation for its people 
and endanger its independence. The funds re- 
quested will be used solely for foodstuffs to meet this 
emergency situation. 
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side pressures and aggression. This is an issue on 
which all who stand by the United Nations should 
be of one mind. 


Cooperation With the United Nations 


Yugoslavia, during the past year, has been in- 
creasingly cooperative in working for peace 
through the United Nations. At the present ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, the Yugoslav dele- 

ation has shown a willingness to work with the 
Cnited States delegation and other delegations 
to make the United Nations more effective in deal- 
ing with threats to the peace and acts of aggres- 
sion and in exposing the hollowness of the pro- 
posals of those who have used a propaganda peace 
campaign to cover up their aggressive policies. 

During the course of the past year, the Yugo- 
slav Government has taken a number of steps to 
normalize and improve relations with the United 
States and other Western nations. It has fostered 
trade and other economic ties with the West. Re- 
lations with neighboring Italy, Greece, and 
Austria are now much better than before. Some 
of the Greek children, long held in Yugoslavia, 
were returned to Greece just a few days ago. The 
Yugoslav Government now permits American of- 
ficials and private citizens to travel freely within 
its borders. It has agreed to allow some 350 
American citizens, who are dual nationals, to leave 
Yugoslavia. These measures, taken by the Yugo- 
slavs themselves without pressure, all indicate a 
trend which is favorable. ‘There is good reason to 
believe that the trend will continue and that our 
food assistance will help it along. 

Not until early this autumn, when the Depart- 
ments of State and Agriculture were first able to 
estimate, with some degree of accuracy, the serious 
effects which the lack of rainfall would have on the 
food situation, did it become apparent that Yugo- 
slavia would require assistance from abroad to 
feed its population this winter. 

On October 20, the Secretary of State received 
from the Yugoslav Ambassador a formal request 
for assistance. After a careful review of the sit- 
uation by the Government agencies concerned, 
the President decided that it was essential that 
some aid be granted and that shipments of food be 
begun as soon as possible.? 

he principal reason for speed lay in the ap- 
proach of winter and the difficulties of transport 
and distribution in some parts of Yugoslavia, 
which were in need of food and would be virtually 
inaccessible later in the season. 

It was necessary to utilize existing authority 
where possible to inaugurate a program of imme- 
diate assistance. Accordingly, the Export-Import 
Bank made available for food purchases approxi- 
mately 6 million dollars in credits already author- 
ized; the Economic Cooperation Administration 
arranged for the shipment of approximately 11.5 


? BuLieTin of Dec. 4, 1950, p. 879. 
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million dollars worth of flour from Italy and Ger- 
many, to be replaced by later shipments of wheat 
from the United States; and foodstuffs up to 16 
million dollars in value are being shipped under 
the terms of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949 as amended in support of the immediate food 
requirements of the Posie armed forces. 


Additional Assistance Necessary 


These stop-gap measures were limited ones, in- 
tended to meet the immediate emergency. They 
were taken in order that the program could be 
effective and the food arrive in time. The total 
amount now being requested takes into account 
what is expected to be available through the stop- 
gap measures described above and through the 
efforts of other countries and private American 
sources. It represents the minimum required to 
meet the most urgent needs and to achieve our 
objectives. 

The American people, in making possible the 
shipment of food to the Yugoslav people, have a 
legitimate interest in the equitable and nondis- 
criminatory distribution of that food. They will 
also wish to have the assurance that the Yugoslav 
people will know where the food is coming from. 
These questions have already been raised in con- 
nection with the stop-gap aid program. The 
Yugoslav Government has given written assur- 
ances to the American Ambassador in Belgrade 
that it will be possible for officials of the United 
States Government and representatives of the 
American press freely to observe the distribution 
of the food with a view to noting that it is equi- 
tably distributed, and the Yugoslav Government is 
prepared to give the assistance full publicity and 
to afford the United States Government the op- 
portunity to give similar publicity including the 
use of special labels on the packaging of the food- 
stuffs made available. This agreement will ap- 
ply, in addition to the stop-gap program, to any 
provision of food aid made possible by action of 
the Congress. 

The proposed program of food assistance is not 
a large one. It is definitely an emergency pro- 
gram, intended to help carry the Yugoslav people 
through the difficult period until the next harvest, 
a period in which they will be exposed to the rigors 
of winter and to mounting pressures from their 
Cominform neighbors. Next spring will be a time 


of danger. But, if the emergency food needs are 
met, Yugoslavia can face these dangers with 
confidence. 


In regard to the long-run economic position, 
agricultural and mineral resources, under normal 
conditions, should provide sufficient exports to 
pay for the necessary imports. Because of the 
necessity of reorienting its trade from East to West 
and as a consequence of some of its own investment 
policies, Yugoslavia has had a — of insuffi- 
cient foreign exchange. They have, however, re- 
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cently shown a more realistic attitude in reviewing 
their capital investment program and have re- 
sumed negotiations with the World Bank for cred- 
its to finance a long-term program of reconstruc- 
tion and development. While these measures are 
being worked out, credit assistance from the 
United States and other countries, on a relatively 
small scale, has helped toward meeting the 
problem. 

This year’s drought, however, is an unforeseen 
calamity which calls for outside help. The Brit- 
ish Government has already announced its willing- 
ness to extend £3 million credit. Other North 
Atlantic Treaty countries have the matter under 
consideration. But the major food needs must be 
met primarily by the United States. It is clearly 
in our national interest to meet them. 

As I have indicated, some 30 million dollars of 
foodstuffs has been programmed under existing 
authority to meet the Yugoslav minimum needs. 
The President has approved a request for an addi- 
tional program of 38 million dollars which is the 
amount I hope this Committee and the Congress 
will authorize. We are prepared to discuss this 
program with you in whatever detail you desire. 


Assistance to Indochina States 


Statement by Dean Rusk 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs 


[Released to the press November 27] 


The United States Government welcomes the 
definition of the policy of France in Indochina as 
described in the statement of M. Letourneau, the 
Minister of Associated States, as confirmed by the 
Prime Minister, M. Pleven, and by the resolution 
of the National Assembly which approved that 
policy. It will be particularly reassuring to na- 
tions of the free world to know that the inde- 
pendence of the Associated States of Indochina 
within the framework of the French Union is now 
assured that the military and economic resources 
of the French Republic and of the Associated 
States of Indochina will be directed with boldness 
and renewed resolution to the defense of Indo- 
china against Communist colonialism. 

To the end that the armies of the Associated 
States of Indochina and the French Union accom- 

lish their mission and in order that the new states 
in Indochina attain stability and offer their people 
a better life, the United States is extending to them 
military and economic assistance. 

The United States Government hopes that other 
free nations will make every contribution within 
their power to enable the Associated States and 
their partners in the French Union te accomplish 
their mission of freedom. 
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Economic Activities of the United Nations in the Near East 


by Arthur Z. Gardiner 


Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs * 


It will be convenient to limit our definition of 
the Near East to the Arab states, particularl 
Syria, Jordan, Iraq, Lebanon, and Egypt, which 
are close to Israel, and, of course, Israel itself. As 
far as the other element in the topic is concerned, 
that is, United Nations economic activities, it is 
also difficult to cover them in the brief time at our 
disposal. It may be well to single out certain ele- 
ments of the economic problems of the Near East 
and to discuss the background and conditions 
which the United Nations faces in attempting to 
assist in further economic progress. I should like 
to generalize and particularize with special refer- 
ence to the Arab states and their relation to Israel. 


Economic Outlook of Arab States 


Recognizing, as we all do, the dangers of gener- 
alization, I am going to plunge into generalizations 
about these Arab states, with special reference to 
their economic background and their economic 
outlook. First and foremost, these countries are, 
without exception, faced with the problem of 
poverty. Long generations have had to come to 
grips with diminishing returns in the field of agri- 
culture. Methods and techniques 2,000 years old 
are still daily practice of millions in some parts of 
the Near Eastern world. The ox and the pointed 
stick are the plowman’s tools and many of the 
tents of the Bedouins are still made of cloth of 
= hair, shorn by hand, carded by hand, spun 

hand, and woven by hand. The figures avail- 
able to us indicative of annual incomes in most of 
these countries reveal averages pathetically small 
in comparison with American standards. Indi- 
vidual incomes average considerably less than $100 
per year. 


*Excerpts from an address made before the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Foreign Affairs, University of Virginia, 
at Charlottesville, Va., on Nov. 27 and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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We are also aware of a further negative factor 
which is illustrated by the case of Egypt. Here, 
capital has been available to control the waters 
of the Nile, thus making increased acreages avail- 
able for cultivation. The result, however, has not 
been to eliminate the problem of poverty but, 
rather, because of the steady and relentless in- 
crease of population, to make it possible for still 
more millions to live under marginal conditions 
with little or no betterment of the individual’s lot. 

As a corollary of the problems of poverty, there 
is the concomitant obstacle to the formation of 
capital. The bulk of the people are too poor to 
save. If they could save, they might accumulate 
better equipment which would lead to a better ma- 
terial standard of life, but they cannot save because 
they are poor, and they are poor because they can- 
not save. An index of social conditions is fur- 
nished by the costs in the relief operations of the 
United Nations in the area. Approximately $2.00 
per month per person will provide adequate food 
for refugees, many of whom are used to nothing 
more under normal conditions. So, poverty is a 
great problem. 

A second problem involved with poverty is the 
problem of land tenure and the concentration of 
wealth in comparatively few hands. Now, this 
can sometimes be a factor which stimulates 
progress, for it is through the accumulation of 
wealth above that needed for day-to-day existence 
that capital is formed. However, in the case of 
the Arab world, concentration of wealth fre- 
quently stifles rather than stimulates social and 
economic advancement since those who own the 
wealth do not, for the most part, put it to work 
developing the industries and other enterprises of 
the country. Much wealth is represented by land 
holdings. Landlords find, in the present, that 
renting is more profitable than improving output 
through labor-saving machinery. Tenants, with 
little hope for their own material advancement, do 
not always put forth their best efforts. A further 
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deterrent, and a most important one, to the invest- 
ment of capital in fixed assets is fear arising from 
insecurity and political instability. The wealthy 
frequently prefer to hold their wealth in portable 
form rather than in fixed assets. Fears of this na- 
ture are found throughout the entire Near East 
and are, by no means, limited to Arab states. The 
only remedy for such fears lies in the strengthen- 
ing of the peace throughout the world. 


A problem which arises out of the situation as 
I have so far described it is that the structure of 
the Arab society does not at the present time con- 
tain the impetus for social and economic progress 
to any considerable extent. The few who are 
wealthy are too often content to go on accumulat- 
ing wealth without putting it back into the econ- 
omy. The many who are poor are too poor to 
advance their own condition. Those few in be- 
tween, the young people with modern educations 
and the small number of leaders who recognize the 
necessity for action, are too few to change things by 
themselves. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
forces of progress be strengthened through direct 
assistance and their numbers be increased through 
education, so that orderly change will take place in 
the area. It is true, of course, that education 
must be directed through channels leading to di- 
rect action in fields of agriculture and industry 
and that the dignity of hard work should come 
to be fully understood. Education must be chan- 
neled into vocational lines. There is a limit to 
the number of lawyers and politicians that any 
economy can absorb. 


A fourth problem facing the Middle East coun- 
tries is the lack of most of the economic resources 
necessary to build a sound and stable industrial 
structure. Today the economies are primarily 
pastoral and agricultural, and 65 or 70 percent of 
the people—this may be a low estimate—make 
their livings in pursuits of this nature. Although 
these countries may not wish to go down the whole 
road toward industrialization and become replicas 
of Europe and the United States, it is clear that 
their strength and well-being would be furthered 
by a move in this general direction. However, in- 
dustrialization is based on adequate supplies of 
raw materials, as well as the will to work. Our 
own industrial civilization is based on abundant 
coal, timber, oil, and minerals. With the single 
exception of oil, which is abundant in the eastern 
section of the Arab world, the area is deficient in 
basic resources and, therefore, industrialization is 
bound to rest on a precarious base. 


A fifth obstacle facing those interested in eco- 
nomic development in this area arises from politi- 
cal unsettlement, particularly between Israel and 
her Arab neighbors. It is perfectly obvious that 
blockades and embargoes have no place in plans 
for the economic development of the world in gen- 
eral and the Near East region in particular. It 
is equally clear that this is a field where economics 
and politics are at loggerheads. Israel is tackling 
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its domestic problems with great vigor. As amem- 
ber of the United Nations and as a neighbor of 
the Arab states, Israel faces perhaps more difficult 
problems in its intueulieaal siteliens which will 
require great patience and statesmanship to 
resolve. 


Problems Facing United Nations 


What can the United Nations do to improve 
conditions in the area and what are the tools at 
their disposal? A word of explanation of the term 
“specialized agencies” is in order. They are spe- 
cialized because of the particular economic or 
social field for which they were created. Thus, 
Unesco—United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization—carries on programs 
in the various fields which its title indicates. The 
Fao—Food and Agriculture Organization—which 
was established following the United Nations con- 
ference held at White Sulphur in 1943, is con- 
cerned with programs relating to agricultural 
production and consumption of food supplies. 
Wuo—the World Health Organization—is con- 
cerned with the prevention of disease and the im- 
provement of health conditions throughout the 
world. The Inrp—the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development—is of particular 
importance in connection with financing economic 
development. The programs of these agencies, 
perhaps more than others, are of especial value to 
countries in the Near East. The United Nations 
itself has been directly concerned with the very 
difficult problems created by 800,000 refugees who 
left their homes in Palestine following the out- 
break of hostilities in 1948. The United Nations 
has had to deal not only with the political problems 
involved but also with the relief of these refugees 
who are dependent upon the international com- 
munity for shelter, clothing, and food. The United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees, which was established a year ago by the 
General Assembly, is concerned not only with ad- 
ministering relief to these needy people but also 
with the development of programs looking toward 
their permanent reintegration into the life of the 
Near East. It is hoped that this agency will be 
used as a focus for the coordination of the various 
programs of the United Nations and, thus, serve 
the well-being not only of the refugees but also 
of all the peoples in this region. 


EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


What specifically can we hope to achieve by 
using these various organizational tools at our 
disposal? Consider Unesco in fields of education 
and social welfare. First and foremost, great 
strides can be made in basic foundations of modern 
society in the field of education. There is no one 
element which lies so close to the heart of social 
and economic well-being as does good education. 
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For education is at once the vision with which to 
see the opportunities of the future and the ability 
to realize them. The United Nations is searching 
for ways to reach the fellah, the rural peasant, 
working his poor field with a pointed stick, and to 
instruct him in more modern methods of agricul- 
ture. It can and does distribute information on 
health and sanitation, on marketing and purchas- 
ing methods. And it is concerned with elementary 
education, the basis of all good standards of mate- 
rial or spiritual life. Through its regional con- 
ferences, it stimulates the best thinking of leaders 
in education and social welfare. 

A good education means more than a medium 
for the transmission of knowledge. A good educa- 
tion develops in the people of a country a certain 
attitude toward themselves, toward each other, and 
toward their country which distinguishes a pro- 
gressive and well-balanced culture from one which 
is backward in many ways and full of elements 
which make for potential unrest. I am thinking of 
that intangible thing which we refer to as social 
responsibility—a feeling of obligation for the well- 
being of the country and of our fellowmen. This is 
one of the things I meant when I said that the 
forces of progress in the Near East should be aug- 
mented and strengthened, and the stimulus of 
Unssco is an important catalyst in this process. 


LAND RECLAMATION 


The second outlet for very menor activity is 
in the general area of land reclamation and river 
development. The United Nations and the Near 
East were fortunate a year ago to have been able 
to secure the services of Gordon Clapp, Chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, who headed the 
United Nations Economic Survey Mission to the 
Middle East concerned with the problem of 
refugees from Palestine and the economic develop- 
ment of the countries involved in the refugee prob- 
lem. He has indicated that the possibilities of 
improving the use of available waters are of the 
highest significance. The Survey Mission found 
that capital, technicians, and special skills are all 
required for these purposes and that the Arab 
world must necessarily look abroad for assistance. 
His report, which is still the most timely and 
authoritative document available on the subject 
of economic development in this area, speaks of the 
great possibilities of land reclamation in the lower 
regions of the Orontes. It looks to the day when 
the development of international rivers, such as 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, may be conducted on 
the sound engineering lines which have shown such 
admirable results in our own Tennessee Valley. 
Here, the United Nations, both through its Relief 
and Works Agency and through its technical 
assistance funds, can be of great help and value to 
the Arab nations. Plans for river development 
can be brought to the point where demonstration 
of sound engineering plans will lead to action by 
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the governments concerned and by the lending in- 
stitutions, national and international, public and 
private, that have capital for such projects at their 
disposal. In this connection, the Economic Sur- 
vey Mission found that plans for the unified devel- 
opment of the Jordan Valley as a whole must 
await settlement of outstanding political problems. 
Without a resolution of their basic differences, the 
countries concerned with the waters of the Jordan, 
including Syria, the Kingdom of Jordan, and 
Israel, cannot be expected to cooperate to make 

lans for the best use of the river in fairness to all 
interests concerned. 

It is hoped that yo projects may soon be 
started by the Relief and Works Agency where 
the waters of smaller and lesser known streams 
may be dammed and utilized for agriculture in 
Syria and in Jordan. Mr. Clapp has warned us 
that, in the Near East, our efforts must at first 
be confined to small, limited beginnings which will 
point the way toward more extensive develop- 
ments. This is a principle which should be kept 
in mind in respect to all similar activities in under- 
developed areas. A small project which succeeds 
within its limited scope is, nevertheless, a success 
and an important inducement to further efforts on 
the part of the Arabs themselves. 


Along with the problem of improving water are 
a host of related issues, such as reforestation and 
proper agricultural practices to prevent the con- 
tinued erosion and despoiling of the basic soil re- 
sources of the region. Here, again, advice and 
experience from abroad can help the Arabs. 


It is also in the field of iculture itself, both 
under conditions of irrigated culture and rain-fed 
culture, that United Nations technical assistance 
can make contributions to improved practices and 
improved outputs of food products. Here, the 
best results will effect an exchange of knowledge 
and information, as many practices in the Near 
East which differ from those to which the West is 
accustomed, have a basis in experience and reality 
and, thus, will repay pane we ger There re- 
mains, however, a large area of activity where the 
contributions of the experts of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations can be 
substantial and effective. Research in seeds and 
soils, introduction of western machinery, im- 
—_ practices in harvesting, storage and mar- 

eting are all elements where the East can learn 
from the West and where technical assistance, 
backed up by capital, can result in a better living 
for the peoples of the Near East. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


In the field of public health and sanitation, the 
World Health Organization has already made 
great contributions by organizing public health 
teams that have made malaria a thing of the past 
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in many regions, and their work can spread. Sani- 
tation is another field where good work is being 
done and is being readily accepted. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Still another activity in which it appears vital 
for United Nations agencies to take aggressive 
leadership is in the field of public administration 
and finance. We are dealing here with compara- 
tively new states. The peoples have had to de- 

end, until very recently, upon administrative 
eadership from other countries. The lack of a 
capable body of civil servants is one obvious to all 
concerned with the problems of the Arab states. 
This problem can and will be met at the various 
levels, both in the universities and in the opportuni- 
ties for postgraduate work and for other exchanges 
of administrative personnel which are implicit in 
the United Nations’ programs of training in public 
administration. 


Work of the IBRD 


The work of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development is obviously a major 
factor in planning for expansion in Near Eastern 
economies. The Bank is an active force in the 
area. During the past summer, a substantial 
loan—12.8 million dollars—was negotiated by the 
Bank with the Government of Iraq. The proceeds 
of the loan are to be used to construct a flood con- 
trol dam on the Tigris, and the work will be 
planned so that the waters impounded can be used 
for irrigation purposes following further neces- 
sary capital outlays. Successfully conducted, this 
will mark an important step forward for Iraq and 
the Arab world. 


The Bank is sending a special mission to Syria— 
it is now in the field—to examine possibilities of 
similar development in that country at the request 
of the Government of Syria. 

Egypt has negotiated with the Bank for funds 
to irrigate a tract of 250,000 acres in its Qena prov- 
ince, but these negotiations are now in abeyance. 
Jordan, not being a member of the Bank, is pres- 
ently ineligible for assistance and, preliminary 
discussions, held between the Bank and the Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon have been inconclusive. 

Israel has received, since its founding, substan- 
tial aid from our own Export-Import Bank 
through the use of a 100-million-dollar loan. 


The Future of Near Eastern Countries 


What are the reasons that should motivate our 
support of these attempts, through what we define 
as technical assistance and through the flow of 
capital, to assist the growth of economic well-being 
in the Near East? 
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Our national interests are involved with the 
Arab peoples. They have an old culture, which 
has done much to influence the West. Their coun- 
tries are strategic in their location astride the land 
bridge between Europe and Africa. They were the 
scenes of bitter fighting in both World Wars, and 
their friendship to the Allied cause was a major 
factor in the prosecution of those wars. The good 
will of the entire Moslem world must always be 
an element in our thinking. 


The future of Near Eastern countries lies in the 
hands of the Near Eastern peoples. The work that 
the United Nations can do, through its specialized 
agencies, and the work that the United States can 
do through its own programs of bilateral assist- 
ance, can be effective only to the extent that there is 
a will on the part of the people to benefit from what 
advice others can bring to Sone: 


The problems which I have outlined and the 
courses suggested to meet them involve programs 
not only broad in scope but also necessarily of 
long duration. We, in the United States, cannot 
let the cause to which we are dedicated be lost 
by default in the Near East or any other area. We 
owe it to ourselves and to our children to assist 
and support the efforts of the United Nations in 
all these fields of activity. If our consciences do 
not persuade us that this is true, enlightened self- 
interest will urge us to grapple with these tasks, 
long and arduous as they may turn out to be. 


VOA Facilities Available to U.N. 


[Released to the press November 29] 


In an effort to get the fullest possible world-wide 
coverage of developments at the United Nations, 
the Voice of America has made its west coast trans- 
mitting facilities available to the United Nations 
so that the world organization can broadcast the 
ae a to China and other parts of Asia, the 

tate Department announced today. 


Seven transmitters were made available yester- 
day and will again be turned over to the United 
Nations today for several hours. In addition, the 
Voice of America is also permitting the United 
Nations to utilize its two relay transmitters at 
Honolulu so as to increase the power of its broad- 
casts. 

The Voice of America itself is giving full cov- 
erage to developments in Korea, Lake Success, and 
Washington and is broadcasting news items, com- 
mentaries, and reactions of national and world 
leaders in all of its 26 languages. 
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Expanding Techniques for a Truth Strategy 


by Edward W. Barrett 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs* 


As people with a personal stake in international 
affairs, and as Americans, you and I are up against 
a rough assignment—perhaps the roughest in the 
history of this nation. While we are trying to 
build a peace, and while we are pushing toward 
this objective, we have to fight a cold war with a 
ruthless and unprincipled adversary. 

Essentially, we now are in a sort of purgatory 
between a shooting war and peace. We are partic- 
ipants in an underlying, fundamental conflict. It 
is a conflict of principles—of ideas. Our princi- 
ples are those of freedom and truth. Our adver- 
sary has long since discarded truth as we 
understand it as a figment of bourgeois imagination 
and is bent on enslaving men S binding their 
minds with an unyielding and specious dialectic. 

The scene of this conflict is a sick and confused 
world. <A part of this world is struggling to re- 
cover from the ravages of the Second World War 
in 40 years. Other areas carry on a ceaseless battle 
against worn-out land, disease, and ignorance— 
merely to exist. Many peoples who have been 
quiescent, apathetic, or impotent under alien rule 
are now responding to an urge for nationalist ex- 
pression of some sort. There are varying degrees 
of popular discontent and, in many places, a vague 
demand for change—any change, Just so long as 
it is different. 

Unpalatable as such a scene appears—and is—it 
holds certain advantages for both the free world 
and the Soviet Union. In the areas where hunger 
and misery prevail, the phony facade of Commu- 
nist propaganda makes a strong appeal. In turn, 
the United States and the other free nations find 
that the appetite for change has made people 
receptive to the idea of independence and self- 
government. 

One characteristic of the situation, however, op- 


*Excerpts from an address made before the Export 
Manager’s Club at New York, N.Y., on Nov. 28 and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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erates to the temporary advantage of the Soviet 
Union. Confusion and instability are made to or- 
der for their various techniques—subversion, 
trickery, political coups, or threats of force. They 
are so organized that they can capitalize on any 
opening and gain a quick hold on a political or- 
ganism. The process can be tragically quick. 

The United States is compelled to follow a far 
slower procedure. We have discovered that pro- 
gressive ideas concerning freedom and diversity 
can’t be imposed upon others. We know that free- 
dom can develop only out of local conviction and 
experience. We can only spell out the meanin 
of freedom and, by persuasion, dissemination o 
information, and example, demonstrate its worth. 

Thus, we are politically less mobile than our 
adversary—a handicap of the moment which, in 
the long run, will be offset by the durability of the 
product we are exporting. 


Characteristics of Our Opponent 


Now what are the characteristics and the ca- 
pabilities of our opponent? His political ma- 
chinery is a monolithic dictatorship. Control is 
rigid. Absolute conformity is demanded. In the 
Russian and satellite world, there is no truth—no 
fact—except pronunciamentos of the Politburo. 

The tsars of the Politburo command a massive 
army which is backed by tremendous resources of 
manpower. They are unbelievably cynical. 

The top-level clique employs force as its major 
instrument of power. Its dealings with the out- 
side world are conducted in terms of on-the-spot 
strength. 

Soviet propaganda is a major weapon in the 
Kremlin’s political arsenal. Here again, their 
disregard for truth gives them great latitude of 
operation. They can slant their output in any 
direction, regardless of the facts. They can dis- 
tort and twist to their hearts’ content. 

At first glance, such freedom of action appears 
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to give the Kremlin a definite edge. However, a 
close and penetrating inspection of both the 
Kremlin’s system and its weapons and tactics in 
the cold war reveals grave weaknesses. What the 
Soviets still present to the world as a revolutionary 
society is actually one of extreme reaction. The 
counterrevolution took place hard on the heels of 
the revolt that overthrew the czars, and, instead 
of being led from serfdom to freedom, the Russian 
people went from serfdom to slavery. This con- 
tradiction is a point of vulnerability which can be 
exploited with damaging effect. 

The Kremlin rulers, themselves, are very much 
aware of this weak point. They are afraid to per- 
mit large numbers of their people to compare their 
own conditions with those in the free world. The 
troops that moved into Western Europe at the 
end of World War II had to be brought back to 
the Soviet Union for a lengthy reindoctrination— 
and, in many instances, the stronger medicine of 
the purge. This fear of comparison is the reason 
for the iron curtain. The political or social 
organism that requires total isolation from its 
neighbors cannot be regarded as a armor: 4 organism. 
It is simply too vulnerable to the truth. 

A second major weakness of the Soviet Union 
lies in the basic deception in the Soviet world cam- 
paign. The Soviet is peddling its revolution to 
peoples motivated by a desire for liberty and a 

reater voice in the handling of their own affairs. 
By craft and subterfuge, Soviet propaganda pre- 
sents communism and its revolutionary techniques 
as a package deal for realizing that desire. In 
those areas where people have been taken in by the 
Soviet sales campaign, disillusionment sets in 
early. The people soon discover they have been 
gulled by a group of pitiless twentieth century 
imperialists. That is why we today have a team 
at work gathering and reporting to the Voice all 
possible facts as to what really went on in the 
Communist colony of North Korea. 

From start to finish, the Kremlin strategy is 
wide open to effective counterattack. The in- 
grained dishonesty of the Soviet promises as com- 
pared to their intentions can be unmasked and 
ra The soft spot here is identical with 
that in the Soviet organization itself. It cannot 
stand against the truth. 


U.S. Freedom—Hallimark of Organization 


Now, what of our own capabilities? To begin 
with, we are strong where the Soviet’s are weak. 
The independence and the freedom which we have 
preserved for ourselves and which we are trying to 
extend is the hallmark of a solid and a strong 
organization. Moreover, we have the great advan- 
tage of not wanting anything from anyone. We 
seek neither power nor domain. We have declared 
our purposes. We want lasting peace, an improve- 
ment in the world standard of living to be brought 
about by international collaboration. We are, 
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finally, basically committed to individual rights 
and human freedom. When we talk in such terms, 
we speak a universal language which has at least 
some meaning for all men. 


Consequently, it is obvious that the most telling 
weapon we can bring to bear on the Soviet Union 
in this war of ideas is an information program— 
or propaganda program if you want to call it 
that—which deals exclusively in facts. And I 
mean all the facts. We've got to expand and de- 
velop this Campaign of Truth. This is the weapon 
which has the firepower to pierce the iron curtain. 
This is the weapon that has the explosive force to 
rip the camouflage from the Soviet position and 
reveal it as it truly is—a stronghold of reaction 
and imperialism. 


Spreading a Campaign of Truth 


Very well, then, how have we gone about the 
employment of this weapon? Have we capitalized 
on native talents and capacities? What are the 
problems that still trouble us?) And what do we 
have to do that we are not now doing? 


Obviously, the machinery of spreading the big 
truth as a counter to the big lie is, basically, one 
of communications. Here, at home, we have de- 
veloped communications techniques to a high 
degree—and we are well on the road to an effective 
adaptation of these techniques for international 
use. In radio, for example, we are building the 
Voice of America into a world network. Cur- 
rently, we operate 38 short-wave transmitters in 
the United States which deliver radio signals to 
specific target areas abroad and even more im- 
portant—feed relay bases in England, Germany, 
Tangier, and Greece as well as in Hawaii and the 
Philippines. These relay stations pick up the 
signal and boost it along by both short and medium 
wave. The transmitter stations are now being im- 
proved so that, within the next 2 years, the Voice 
of America should be capable of reaching every 
receiving set in the Soviet Union—and the rest of 
the iron curtain area. 


The Voice is on the air 24 hours a day, in English 
and in 24 foreign languages. Every day, we put 
on 70 separate programs of varied content. Each 
of these programs is hand-tailored for the target 
audience at which it is directed. For listeners be- 
hind the iron curtain, program content is almost 
entirely news, political, social, and economic com- 
mentary, and features about American life and 
aims, On this side of the curtain, for listeners who 
have access to adequate sources of free informa- 
tion, the emphasis is away from news and in the 
direction of what we call Americana. The aim, 
here, is to improve our friends’ understanding of 
American policies and points of view and of our 
American way of life. Within the year, we will 
nearly double the Voice’s total output—and the 
number of languages will be doubled to reach, 
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among others, important minority groups in vital 
parts of the world. 

The Voice has established a close cooperative 
relationship with the radio industry here in the 
United States with the result that a number of the 
more commendable American radio programs go 
out to a world audience over the Voice’s transmit- 
ters. Local networks in other friendly countries 
also pick up Voice programs for domestic 
broadcast. 

Unfortunately, there is no global counterpart 
of the mean, Fae ratings, so we cannot be 
certain as to the size of our audience. However, 
some tests in friendly countries have been run, and 
we know that, in Germany, for example, 50 per- 
cent of all residents are fairly regular listeners. 
In France, we have an audience of 414 million 
listeners, and a majority of these tune in the Voice 
each day. Listener response has been steadily in- 
creasing and has malin reached a level of 30,000 
letters a month—compared with 10,000 a year ago. 
Demand for the Voice’s program booklet has 
forced an increase in the press run for upcoming 
issues to a million copies. 

We have evidence also of the existence of a 
substantial Voice audience on the other side of 
the iron curtain. The Voice is under constant 
attack from the Communist press and radio. So- 
viet jamming efforts testify that the Voice’s truth 
hurts. Recently, the Soviet and satellite press 
have staged an increasing tirade against the Voice 
of America. One new example: A prominent 
Hungarian paper recently said: 


The workers must consider it their duty to catch hysteri- 
cal hoarders who buy all the goods in stores on instructions 
from the Voice of America . . . the American radio told 
them to specialize in matches and in the KOZERT Stores 
No. 1226, 1330 boxes of matches were sold, instead of the 
average 30 boxes a day... 


We are increasing our effectiveness in other 
media as well. We have learned some tricks about 
getting our film strips and motion pictures to audi- 
ences which, at first, were out of our reach. We 
have a fleet of jeeps, now, with special rigs that 
carry projectors, screens, and amplifiers. With 
this equipment, the only facility a locality need 
provide is an open field. 

The news and feature program is getting more 
and more space in foreign publications. Distribu- 
tion methods have been improved, and experience 
has taught us the type of material which is best 
suited to the various regions of the world. The 
effectiveness of our presentation has been steadily 
stepped up. 

I must regretfully report today that we have 
encountered a new type of “jamming” directed 
against our Russian-language magazine, Amerika. 
The Soviet Government has alleged that sales of 
the State Department’s Russian-language maga- 
zine Amerika have taken a sudden decline. Since 
Amerika has enjoyed a wide and established popu- 
larity since 1945, it is notable that this allegation 
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of diminishing sales has been accompanied by a 
progressive limitation of opportunities for Rus- 
sian readers to buy the magazine and by over 25 
separate attacks on Amerika in the Soviet press as 
a “tool of decadent capitalism.” 

The State Department has made repeated repre- 
sentations to the Soviet Government, requestin. 
that effective distribution methods be maintaine 
in order to carry out the Soviet agreement made 
in 1946 to distribute 50,000 copies of the magazine 
monthly. After over 2 years, during which 
Amerika was a complete sell-out at that figure, the 
Soviet Government reported a more than 50 per- 
cent drop in sales over a 12-month net ig in 
1949-50. 

Following the Department’s representations, 
however, the latest report shows an upturn from 
18,250 copies sold in August to 21,617 in Septem- 
ber. It is hoped that this increase reflects im- 
proved distribution and will continue until the 
former full circulation of 50,000 copies is restored. 

Even in the comparatively brief span of our 
operations, the world-wide information program 
has achieved some important objectives. Some 
basic conceptions about the United States have 
been corrected. The picture of Uncle Shylock is 
fading. Gangsters, Babbits, and penthouse play- 
boys are no longer regarded as the typical Ameri- 
cans. We have also gotten out to a large audience 
the ways and wherefores of America’s postwar 
moves. We have spelled out the true objectives of 
the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
Point 4. All this has been done despite the per- 
sistent and strenuous effort of the Soviet Union to 
poison the minds of millions of the world’s people 
against these—and against us. 


Developing a Truth Strategy 


This is all obviously to the good—but it is not 
enough. As far as the government operation is 
concerned, our organization is not yet complete— 
and rounding it out into the effective mechanism 
that is required will take time and effort. More- 
over, while we have a knowledge of the fundamen- 
tals in handling truth as a cold-war weapon, we 
still have lots to learn about the finer points of this 
truth strategy. 

New techniques must be developed and new ways 
must be found to get to additional millions of peo- 
ple that we do not now reach. The latest moves 
in that direction are now well along. The Presi- 
dent, this year, called for a greatly expanded Cam- 
paign of Truth; the Congress voted most of the 
funds we asked, and the Campaign is now getting 
under way. 

An Advisory Commission of nationally known 
figures in the information field has been working 
with us for 2 years. The suggestions and the 
counsel of this Commission have been invaluable. 
So, now, we are going a step farther. We are set- 
ting up panels for each of the media—radio, news, 
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pictures, and movies—as well as one for broad 
— of substance. A member of the Advisory 

ommission is in charge of each panel and will! 
draft some of the best scientific and strategical 
brains in the country. These specialists will scru- 
tinize the entire information and exchange pro- 
gram with an eye to stepping up its scope and 
effectiveness. By this means, we will be able to 
draw on our great resources of private talent and 
experience—and I assure you that we are going to 
need them. 

However, the Campaign of Truth cannot suc- 
ceed if it is exclusively a government effort. It 
requires a broader base—to include private busi- 
ness and particularly such private organizations as 
are represented here today. You people, perhaps 
more than any others, are aware of many of the 
problems involved in dealing with people of other 
nations. You, long ago, learned the importance 
of behavior when traveling abroad. 

I was very pleased to know that the recent 
Thirty-seventh National Foreign Trade Associa- 
tion Convention adopted, as part of its final dec- 
laration, this idea which I should like to quote to 
you briefly: 

We must build up our strength in the realm of ideas 
as well as in the field of physical production: for within 
and beyond the fact of military aggression is the cease- 
less effort of our foe to possess the minds and souls of men. 

We have before us, then, a dual challenge. We must 
meet the monstrous lie of communism with the great truth 
of freedom; and we must back our words with the eco- 
nomic might of a free people. 

Our task, in the ideological struggle, is to help the 
world to understand what is at stake—to unmask the 
false prophets of the collectivist Utopia and expose the 
cruel visage of tyranny and oppression. This we can do, 
for truth is stronger than falsehood; and justice, peace 
and freedom are eternal aspirations in the minds and 
hearts of men. 


Contacting Other Peoples 


But let me call to your attention some proce- 
dures in your contact with citizens of other nations 
which would be helpful but which perhaps you 
have overlooked because they concern items which 
you take for granted. Keep in mind that what 
we are trying to do is to depict for the people of 
the world how America lives, what America stands 
for, and why we do what we do. 

Private groups—like our own crusade for free- 
dom—have the opportunity to do more than gov- 
ernments alone can ever do toward arousing the 
sort of grassroots enthusiasm that can be so vital 
a part of the free world’s Campaign of Truth. 

esides individual activities, you in foreign 
trade can help us out in your capacity as business 
men. When you sell your product, sell America 
and the concept of freedom too. For example, 
overseas advertising—either in international edi- 
tions of United States periodicals or in foreign 
publications—is a medium which has a great po- 
tential for our purposes. A guide for American 
business firms advertising in foreign countries has 
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the Advertisin 


Council 
and the Department of State. It is called “Adver- 


been issued jointly b 


tising, a New Weapon in the World Wide Fight 
for Freedom,” and copies can be obtained from 
the Advertising Council here. 

Another item—most industrial organizations 
publish booklets, text books, and other instruc- 
tional material in connection with their business, 
There is a tremendous demand abroad for such 
pamphlets, and we feel that greater distribution 
through regular business channels would be bene- 
ficial. If there is a question in your mind as to its 
usefulness, the Department of State would be glad 
to check the material and, if it advances our objec- 
tives, help facilitate its distribution overseas. 

We have also found that technical and documen- 
tary films are much sought after overseas. The 
Department’s motion picture service shows to a 
monthly audience that exceeds 12 million. How- 
ever, some films that we would like to have included 
could not be adapted to international use. This 
difficulty was avoided in other films by discussing 
the production with industry representatives be- 
fore the actual filming began. If your firm is 
pees a technical or documentary film, per- 
raps a check with the Department of State motion 

icture people would result in a film that could 

e used both here and abroad. 

Hundreds of thousands of letters are sent abroad 
each year by American foreign traders to their 
clients and customers overseas. Couldn’t we use 
this channel to “export ideas” as suggested at the 
Foreign-Trade Convention? A leaflet carrying a 
message in English or even other languages would 
undoubtedly be read and have its impact. You 
could develop your own messages, or, if you wish, 
we could cooperate with you in preparing inserts 
in English. 

There’s a final point that I’d like to emphasize. 
I am convinced, and I think it important that 
you be convinced, that this Campaign of Truth can 
succeed if we really put our backs into it. The 
Soviets are not the master Sg cron that they 
have been pictured. Their blunders have been 
too gross—too fundamental for us to rate them 
as experts. They botched the handling of the 
Tito question. In Korea, they completely mis- 
calculated the nature of the United States and 
United Nations response to the North Korean ag- 
gression. Then, they expended vast amounts of 
money and effort in a futile attempt to depict the 
United States as the aggressor. These were boners 
of the first water. And, if you check the record, 
you will see that many of the propaganda triumphs 
they have scored have been achieved where there 
was no opposition. Their victories have been won 
by default. 

What we have to do is clear. We must mobilize 
our resources behind this campaign. We know 
that the Soviet system is vulnerable to the truth. 
But we have to see that the truth gets out. It’s 
up to us. 
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Complaint of India 
on Discrimination by South Africa 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U. S. Representative to the General Assembly? 


We confront here in this Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations a complaint 
that persons are being discriminated against be- 
cause of race and color. 

The American position on this question was 
basic to the very birth of our Republic and is 
completely clear today. 

It is found in the iiiiaiethien of Independence 
which proclaims that “All men are created equal.” 

It is clearly expressed in our Constitution which 
gives us the thundering mandate “to establish 
justice” and which says that no person, regardless 
of whether he is a citizen, shall be deprived of life, 
or liberty without due process of law. 

It lay at the heart of the issue for which we 
fought a 4-year Civil War of unprecedented— 
and perhaps unequalled—bloodshed and suffering. 

The wiping out of discrimination and the en- 
actment of civil rights has been one of the most 
dynamic purposes of American society, which we 
have continued to pursue since the Civil War. 

It is solemnly announced as a prime objective by 
both of our great political parties. 

No one knows the race or the color of the un- 
known soldier who is buried in our National Ceme- 
tery at Arlington. And everyone knows his 
sacrifice. 

Of course, no nation and no people are perfect 
either as regards discrimination or any other social 
evil. Americans are not perfect. Possibly the 
Republic of India, is not perfect insofar as dis- 
crimination is concerned. But we Americans, to 
use the words which Mrs. Pandit applied to her 
own country, “work unceasingly to end discrimina- 
tion in every form.” The regrettable fact that 
there is still some discrimination in the United 
States or in India certainly does not debar us 
from saying that we deplore discrimination, wher- 
ever it may be practiced. Our American system 
contains a principle of correction. In our coun- 


* Made before Committee I on Nov. 17 and released to 
the press by the U.S. delegation of the General Assembly 
on the same date. 
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try, racial discrimination has no future. The truth 
is that we have hitched our wagon to a star. We 
have not reached the star, but we move toward it. 

This is not just a self-serving view. The people 
in the United States who are most closely af- 
fected—the colored people themselves—attest to 
the fact that while we have not gone far enough 
or fast enough, we have made great strides ahead. 
No less an authority than Roy Wilkins, admin- 
istrator of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, stated on June 20 
of this year, in Boston, Massachusetts : 


The people of America are responding. The tide is 
going our way. It is no longer fashionable to believe in 
inequality, or to be unconcerned about it. There have 
been changes—some of them revolutionary—in great or- 
ganized bodies of citizens, in scores of organizations, 
and in hundreds of communities. The idea has caught 
on. The people are moving toward equality of opportunity. 


We hope that our friends in South Africa, whose 
sons are now fighting heroically for the United 
Nations in Korea, will move with us in that same 
direction. 

I am not going into the legal and technical ques- 
tions concerning whatever actual and concrete 
powers the United Nations may possess in a matter 
of this kind and will not challenge in detail the 
well-expressed argument of the delegation of the 
Union of South Africa on these aspects. It does 
seem clear, as a matter of common sense, that dis- 
crimination on grounds of race and color are con- 
trary to the spirit of the Charter, and that there 
is certainly nothing in the Charter which prohibits 
or discourages the United Nations from making a 
declaration of sentiment on such a subject. In- 
deed, the contrary could be cogently argued. It 
seems equally clear that common sense also indi- 
cates that the wiping out of discrimination cannot 
be effectively imposed by force from without, and 
that the best chance for progress lies in moving 
the hearts of men. 

The United States delegation hopes that prog- 
ress will be made and that it will be sure and 
steady. We will welcome all reports of progress 
from whatever part of the world they may come— 
from the United States, from the Union of South 
Africa, and from India, or elsewhere. 

Whatever the legal flaws of any pending pro- 
posal may be, this is not essentially a legal question. 
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It is a burning question which goes to the funda- 
mentals of man’s humanity to man. It is a spir- 
itual question on which massive statements havel 
been made in many of the world’s great religions. 

We are men of many faiths here. For us who 
are Christians, St. Paul said: 


There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female; for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus. 


In the Bible, the Book of Leviticus tells us: 


But the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto 
you as one born among you, and thou shalt love him as 
thyself. 


For you who are Buddhists, there is the 
declaration : 


All men are equal. 


For you who are Hindus, the Bhagavad Gita 
says: 
Those whose minds are thus set on equality have even 


here overcome their being. God is pure, and is the same 
in all. Therefore, they are established in God. 


For you who are Jews, it is written in your 
ancient books: 


The heathen is thy neighbor, thy brother—to wrong 
him is to sin. 


For you who are Moslems, the Koran quotes 
God as saying: 


We have divided you into tribes and nations for greater 
facility of intercourse and recognition among you; the 
most honoured among you in the sight of God is the one 
who leads the most righteous life. 


The Prophet says: 


Men are all equal like the fingers of a hand. You 
are all descended from Adam and Adam was created 
out of clay. 


Mr. President, these are voices to which the 
United Nations cannot turn a deaf ear. 

I understand that representatives of all three 
parties have expressed their earnest desire to find 
a peaceful way. 

y delegation favors the initiative by the dele- 
ation of Brazil, supported by the delegations of 
olivia, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. As the 

distinguished delegate from Brazil pointed out in 
submitting his resolution, it is our concern “to 
employ all our diligence and resources to bring 
about a permanent and satisfactory solution to 
this matter.” 

I am convinced that if we are to give real mean- 
ing to our obligations under the Charter, we must 
continue to encourage the parties to thresh out 
their differences in the light of the broad aims of 
the Charter, and to hope that with patience and 
understanding these persons, whether Indian, 
Pakistani, or South African, who have direct re- 
sponsibilities for these matters will respond to the 
initiative of the Assembly in the same spirit which 
prompted it. 


France To Petition International Court of Justice 


on Moroccan Treaty Rights 


[Released to the press October 27] 


The French Government on October 28 will file 
an application with the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague for adjudication of United 
States treaty rights in Morocco. This action has 
followed the passage, during the last session of 
Congress, of an amendment to the European Re- 
covery Program appropriation which provides 
that, after November 1, 1950, none of the funds 
en may be used for aid “to any nation 
of which a dependent area fails, in the opinion of 
the President, to comply with any treaty to which 
the United States and such dependent area are 
parties.” This amendment was adopted by Con- 
gress following complaints of a group of Ameri- 
cans, most of whom started business in Morocco 
after World War II, that trade restrictions im- 
posed by the French Protectorate officials have, in 
violation of treaties between Morocco and the 
United States, limited their opportunity to carry 
on their businesses, 
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The treaty rights of the United States in 
Morocco are,based on a number of treaties and con- 
ventions starting with the treaty of 1836 between 
the Sultan of Morocco and the United States. 
One of the rights which the United States has 
regarded these treaties as granting to Americans 
is exemption from the jurisdiction of any courts 
in Morocco other than United States Sundilar 
Courts. In recognition of this fact, it has long 
been the understanding of the United States Gov- 
ernment that Moroccan laws and regulations are 
not applicable to Americans unless the assent of 
the United States Government is first obtained. 

The French Government has submitted, for the 
United States assent, a number of recent decrees 
promulgating, among other things, import-licens- 
ing restrictions and certain taxes. The United 
States Government considered that without its 
formal assent these decrees were not applicable to 
its ressortissants. The French pointed out that, 
aside from the question of our treaty rights, these 
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recent laws and regulations were temporaril 
necessitated by postwar economic conditions. it 
was also pointed out that the import-licensing and 
foreign-exchange restrictions are required by the 
French undertakings in the economic cooperation 
agreement with the United States wherein the 
French Government agreed to take steps to main- 
tain the stability of its currency. 

The French Government maintains that the 
United States treaty position in French Morocco 
is anachronistic, that certain of our treaty rights 
have ceased to exist, or have been superseded by 
later agreements and practices. In December 
1949, when negotiations with the French regard- 
ing the conditions of continuing United States 
assent to import regulations were meeting with 
difficulties, the French took steps to bring the 
whole problem before the International Court of 
Justice. However, France and the United States 
were able to reach an agreement respecting the 
terms of our assent, and, therefore, the French 
application was not actually submitted to the 
Court, 

The recent amendment of the act appropriating 
European Recovery Program funds has presented 
the question whether United States assent can be 
continued on the terms previously agreed upon. 
The French Government has, therefore, again pro- 

osed that the entire matter be submitted to the 

nternational Court of Justice in order to de- 
termine just what treaty rights exist and whether 
or not there is compliance. 

The United States is committed to submit to 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in cases 
of this type, and it is recognized that this is es- 
sentially an appropriate and democratic way of 
resolving the dispute. Accordingly, it is felt that 
a Court decision will provide the best means of 
establishing the rights of the interested parties. 
The French Government has agreed that the de- 
cision to take the case to the Court will not affect 
the position of Americans under the present agree- 
ment regarding the application of import controls 
to them in Morocco. 

In view of the fact that these ve uestions 
are pending before the Totmmatienel ourt of 
Justice, the President will not make a determina- 
tion regarding compliance with our treaties before 
the decision of the Court has been received. 


Petition for a Hearing Before the International 
Court of Justice in the Name of the French 
Government 

(Unofficial Translation] 


To the presiding Judge. 

To the judges of the International Court of Justice, the 
undersigned, duly authorized by the Government of the 
French Republic, electing domicile at the seat of the 
Embassy of France in The Hague, 

In view of Article 36, paragraph 2 of the Statute of 
the Court and acceptance of the obligatory jurisdiction of 
the Court by the Government of the United States on 
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August 26, 1946, and by the Government of the French 
Republic on February 18, 1947, 

In view of Article of the agreement of June 28, 1948 
between France and the United States of America, 

In view of the treaty of March 30, 1912 between the 
Government of the French Republic and the Sherifian 
Empire, 

In view of Article 40, Paragraph 1 of the Statute of 
the Court ; 

Have the honor to address to you the following 
petition: 

On December 30, 1948, the Sherifian Government took 
measures to make subject to license those imports not 
requiring official allocation of foreign currency and to 
limit these imports to a certain number of products in- 
dispensable to the economy of Morocco. 

In several notes, the Government of the United States 
has affirmed that this measure, taken in application of 
the control system for foreign exchange established in 
1939 brought into question on an essential point the rights 
which the American Government considers it has from 
the treaties in effect with Morocco. 

The Government of the United States claims in fact 
that no Moroccan legislative text or regulation can be 
applied to American nationals in Morocco without its 
previous consent. The problem posed by the regulations 
of December 30, 1948 on imports without foreign exchange 
is then only one particular case of a general difficulty 
which puts the Government of the French Republic in 
the exercise of the rights which it has from the protector- 
ate treaty of March 30, 1912 in opposition to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which invokes the treaty of 
September 16, 1836 between the United States and the 
Emperor of Morocco. 

In spite of the numerous attempts on the part of the 
Government of the French Republic to find an amicable 
solution to the different problems posed by the regulation 
of December 30, 1948, the Government of the United 
States has only given provisional and temporary consent 
to this regulation which was to end December 10, 1948 
but was extended by an arrangement of December 31, 
1949; by a note of October 3, 1950, the Government of 
the United States leads one to suppose that the agree- 
ment will be denounced. 

The position of the Government of the United States 
on these problems was developed particularly in a note 
transmitted October 9, 1949, to the Residency General of 
France in Morocco by the diplomatic agent of the United 
States at Tangier. The Government of the United States 
made its definitive agreement dependent on new condi- 
tions. The latter appeared to the French Government, 
which declines them, as being contrary to the existing 
treaties. 

The first one was the reimbursement to American na- 
tionals of the consumption taxes paid up to this date. 
This reimbursement, which would result in preferential 
treatment in favor of American nationals, would have been, 
in fact, very inequitable because these taxes, included in 
the price of the products sold, have been paid by the 
consumers and it would actually amount to a free gift 
to American importers alone, a privilege which nothing 
could justify. The Government of the United States 
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based this claim on the principle that any Sherifian regu- 
lation which has not been previously agreed to by it (the 
United States) does not apply to its nationals. The 
American nationals in Morocco, supported by their dip- 
lomatic representation, mean to escape in this way from 
regulations other than those of December 30, 1948 con- 
cerning imports without foreign exchange; the French 
Government reserves the right to develop these points 
before the Court in due time. 

Since the Government of the United States has recog- 
nized in a formal manner the protectorate of France over 
Morocco by the notes of January 2 and October 20, 1917, 
the Government of the French Republic could not admit 
claims which would, in fact, have the result of preventing 
it from fulfilling the mission which it has assumed and 
which all the other states had recognized long before 
1917, either by adhering to the various treaties which 
define the international status of Morocco or by formally 
recognizing the protectorate assumed by France. 

The only reservations which the United States has 
ever put forth are the following: They have not, like 
other states, adhered to all the documents which defined 
the international status of Morocco, but, when they for- 
mally recognized the French protectorate over Morocco, 
they did express in a note of January 2, 1917 the desire 
to “consider separately the question of the recognition of 
the protectorate and the question of the rights, capitu- 
lary or otherwise, (of the United States) in Morocco.” 

The Government of the French Republic proposes to 
have it established by the International Court of Jus- 
tice that this sole reservation “of the rights, capitulary 
or otherwise” of the United States has never included 
and cannot include the extension which the Government 
of the United States of America now wishes to give to it. 
The treaty concluded between the United States of 
America and the Emperor of Morocco on September 16, 
1836 provides solely, in its Articles 20 and 21, an exemp- 
tion from the local jurisdiction limited to definite cases 
and the Government of the United States may not infer 
from it the right not to accept the application of any 
legislation or regulation to its nationals in Morocco 
except with its express consent. 


Moreover, it is only through the action of the most- 
favored-nation clause that the nationals of the United 
States have been able to enjoy privileges other than 
those provided in Articles 20 and 21 of the treaty of Sep- 
tember 16, 1836; but since all foreign states have given 
up the privileges stipulated in special treaties in favor 
of their nationals, the action of the most-favored-nation 
clause can no longer cause their extension to nationals of 
the United States. 

In the second place, the Government of the United 
States claims to derive from the general act of the Inter- 
national Conference of Algeciras of April 7, 1906 the 
proof that France in its activity in Morocco has diverged 
from the principle of economic liberty without any in- 
equality which is affirmed in the preamble of that diplo- 
matic instrument. According to the Government of the 
French Republic, the specific content of the principle of 
economic liberty without any inequality must be deter- 
mined in accordance with the data revealed by inter- 
national practice as revealed by the economic evolution 
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and from the interpretation of other treaties containing 
the same principle. The great international acts by 
which states, as a result of the last conflict, have striven 
to return to freedom of trade and to bring about the 
disappearance of discriminations (among others the 
Bretton Woods agreements of July 22, 1944, the agree- 
ments on customs tariffs and trade of October 30, 1947 
and the Havana charter of March 24, 1948) have provided 
for the right of a state to take the necessary measures to 
avoid a crisis which would gravely threaten its very 
economic equilibrium and monetary stability. 

Moreover, the Government of the United States itself 
in a note transmitted to the French Embassy on July 29, 
1949 has recognized “the necessity for French Morocco 
to control its imports, the present world economic condi- 
tions being what they are.” Thus the Government of 
the United States recognizes that the liberty which 
American nationals in Morocco claim cannot be absolute 
liberty and that the rule of economic liberty without any 
inequality must be interpreted in the light of other prin- 
ciples, among which could be cited in particular those 
which that government insisted on inserting into the 
agreement concluded with France June 28, 1948 relat- 
ing to the application of the program of European 
recovery, as well as in the multilateral conventions cited 
previously. 

Having vainly resorted to diplomatic negotiation on 
all the preceding points, the Government of the French 
Republic has decided to bring all of the questions on which 
it is in opposition to the Government of the United States 
of America before the International Court of Justice. 

Consequently and subject to any memorial, counter- 
memorial and in general to any evidence subsequently to 
be presented to the Court, 

May it please the Court 

To acknowledge to the agent of the Government of the 
French Republic that, for all notifications and communi- 
cations in connection with the present matter, he elects 
domicile at the seat of the Embassy of France at The 
Hague 

To notify the Government of the United States of 
America of the present petition, in conformity with 
Article 40, Paragraph 2 of the statute of the Court; 

To say and to judge as well in the absence as in the 
presence of the said Government and after such time as, 
subject to an agreement between the parties, it shall de- 
volve upon the Court to establish : 

That the privileges of the nationals of the United 
States of America in Morocco are solely those which 
result from the text of Articles 20 and 21 of the treaty 
of September 16, 1836 and that, since the most-favored- 
nation clause contained in Article 24 of the said treaty 
can no longer be invoked by the United States in the 
present state of the international engagements of the 
Sherifian Empire, there is no justification for the na- 
tionals of the United States to receive preferential treat- 
ment which would be contrary to the provisions of the 
treaties ; 

That the Government of the United States of America 
has no right to claim that the application to its nationals 
in Morocco of all legislation and regulations depends on 
its express consent ; 
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That the nationals of the United States of America in 
Morocco are subject to legislative and regulatory pro- 
visions put into effect in the Sherifian Empire, particu- 
larly with respect to the regulation of December 30, 1948 
on imports without foreign exchange, without necessity 
of previous agreement by the Government of the United 
States ; 

That the dahir of December 30, 1948 dealing with regu- 
lation of imports without foreign exchange is in con- 
formity with the economic system applicable to Morocco 
in accordance with the conventions which bind France 
and the United States. 

The agent of the Government of the French Republic; 

The deputy agent of the Government of the French 
Republic. 


Emergency Wool Needs Discussed 


[Released to the press November 28] 


An announcement was made on October 26 that 
there had been discussions in London between rep- 
resentatives of Australia, New Zealand, Dominion 
of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States on the impact which United States 
military requirements would have on the market 
for wool. It was stated that the problem would 
be reviewed and that a system of preemption of 
enough wool to meet the emergency needs of the 
United States of America (not such quantities as 
would harm the auction system) would be exam- 
ined by missions to be sent from the United King- 
dom and the United States to the Southern Com- 
monwealth countries. That examination has 
been made by delegations from the 5 countries in 
discussions which took place in Melbourne from 
November 15-24 when the representatives of the 
United States were able to give more precise in- 
formation about their emergency needs than was 
available at the London talks. 

The quantity of wool which is needed for the 
United States emergency reserve contracts for 
fabrics to be placed by the United States Gov- 
ernment before the end of June 1951 will not ex- 
ceed 100 million pounds clean, of which about half 
will be used for the manufacture of woolen as 
distinct from worsted fabrics. Thirty million 
pounds of this total will be bought by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation from merchants in the 
United States, according to plan, for ultimate 
processing into military clothing. The baiance 
will be obtained through ordinary trade channels 
as it is required by manufacturers who are success- 
ful in obtaining contracts for fabrics. It is in- 
tended to place these contracts on the basis of com- 
petitive tenders and to provide for deliveries ex- 
tending into the United States fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1952. Further details of the ey 
will be announced later by the United States Army 
Department and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

This method of acquisition of the wool required 
to meet the emergency needs of the United States 
«€ America will insure the most economical use 

* the wool and will allow supplies to be drawn 
‘aroughout 1951 from the three Southern Com- 
monwealth countries, from South America, from 
the 1951 United States domestic clip, and from 
existing stocks in the United States. 

It has been concluded that a system for the 
preemption of wool would not in present circum- 
stances constitute a practicable means of securing 
the United States military reserve requirement. It 
was considered that the legal and administrative 
difficulties in the United States and in the produc- 
ing countries of instituting such a system could not 
be surmounted in time for preemption to assist the 
United States materially in meeting the require- 
ment. Although it is considered that no special 
arrangements are necessary in order to insure that 
the 100 million pounds of wool shall be available 
to the United States mills, careful study has been 
made of preemption systems and of the various 
legal and administrative measures which would 
be necessary to supplement them. 

The results of this study will be available in case 
of future need. The opportunity provided by 
these discussions on wool has been taken to have 
some general talks on commodity problems con- 
fronting the three Southern mmonwealth 
countries. Information was provided on the 
operation of United States priority and allocation 
powers and on the United States export control 
system. 


The Department of State on November 9 an- 
nounced that representatives of Australia, New 
Zealand, Union of South Africa, the United King- 
dom, and the United States sent delegations to 
Melbourne, Australia, to begin discussions on No- 
vember 15. 


The United States was represented at the 
discussions by the following: 


Chairman 


Andrew B. Foster, counselor of Embassy, American Em- 
bassy, Canberra 


Advisers 


Harold A. Bishop, consultant, Department of Agriculture 

John F. Havener, special assistant to Assistant Secretary 
Blaisdell, Department of Commerce 

Erwin O. Kruegel, Quartermaster Corps, Department of 
the Army 

Maurice G. Levy-Hawes, economic adviser, Office of Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs, 
Department of State 

Thomas R. Rawlings, staff assistant to the director, Office 
of Materials and Facilities, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Department of Agriculture 

Thomas Clyde M. Robinson, consul, American Consulate 
General, Sydney 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[December 1-7, 1950] 
General Assembly 


A series of important resolutions were adopted 
by the General Assembly on December 1. Three 
resolutions on the Greek questions—the first re- 
lating to the repatriation of Greek armed forces, 
the second continuing the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans ee) and the 
third, requesting the return of Greek children— 
were approved over the opposition of the Soviet 
bloc. Part A of the Committee I resolution refer- 
ring the Chinese complaint of Soviet aggression to 
the Interim Committee was approved 35 
(U.S.)-17, with 7 abstentions, while part B, relat- 
ing to the necessity for the observance of treaties, 
was passed 39 (U.S.)-6-14. Two measures on 
Korean relief, one stipulating provisions for relief 
and rehabilitation and the other on financial ar- 
rangements for the plan, were adopted by identical 
votes of 51—0-5 (Soviet bloc). Other resolutions 
approved included the measures for the continua- 
tion of the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (Unicer), provisions for 
increased coordination between the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies, the Economic and 
Social Council (Ecosoc) report covering regional 
commissions and distribution of membership in 
Ecosoc bodies, subsistence allowances for commis- 
sion members, advisory social welfare services, and 
the portion of the Ecosoc report covering 1951 
meetings of the Freedom of Information and the 
Discrimination Subcommissions. 

On December 2, the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
resolution on assistance to Palestine refugees was 
approved, and the Committee’s resolution calling 
on India, Pakistan, and the Union of South Africa 
to hold a round-table conference on the treatment 
of Indians in South Africa and providing for the 
possible establishment of a three-member com- 
mission to assist the parties in the event of a dead- 
lock was adopted as a whole, 33-6-21. Approval 
of the plan for federation of Eritrea with Ethiopia 
was given by a vote of 46 (U.S.)-10-+4. The Gen- 
eral Assembly then began voting on 11 resolutions 
contained in a Committee IV report, all of which 
were adopted by decisive margins, including a 
44-6 (Soviet bloc) vote on the draft trusteeship 
agreement for Somaliland. 

On December 4, the three resolutions contained 
in the Committee III report on the draft First 
International Covenant on Human Rights were 
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approved. The General Assembly also adopted 
on the same day, by a vote of 46-5 (Soviet bloc) -2, 
the 5-state resolution requesting that the Security 
Council keep pending applications for United Na- 
tions membership under consideration in accord- 
ance with the terms of the 1949 General Assembly 
resolution. 

On December 6, the Assembly met to consider 
the General Committee recommendation made the 
previous day that the question of the intervention 
of the People’s Republic of China in Korea be in- 
cluded on the Assembly’s agenda. This recom- 
mendation, originally introduced by the United 
States and five other nations, was given approval 
by a vote of 51-5 (Soviet bloc)—4 and the question 
was referred to Committee I for consideration. 


Committee Actions 


Committee I (Political and Security).—The 
Political Committee agreed December 7 to give 
priority to discussion of the intervention of the 
People’s Republic of China in Korea. 

General debate was initiated on the question by 
United States Representative Warren A. Austin, 
who stressed the fact that the intervention of the 
Chinese Communist government was “the most 
significant and the most urgent with which the 
United Nations has ever had to deal.” Mr. Aus- 
tin reviewed the course of events in Korea, noting 
that, with the achievement of United Nations ob- 
jectives in sight, the United Nations forces were 
forced to withdraw under heavy pressure from the 
Chinese Communist offensive. “The facts,” he 
continued, “demolish the fiction that the Chinese 
Communists in Korea are ‘volunteers.’” After 
identifying 21 Peiping divisions known to be in 
Korea and naming 10 others believed to be there, 
Mr. Austin denounced the doctrine of volunteers 
as “a new and dangerous weapon in the arsenal of 
Soviet imperialism” and declared that “only one 
conclusion can be drawn from the action of the 
Peiping regime; it has acted against the interests 
of the Chinese people and on behalf of Russian 
colonial policy in Asia... If those who are 
challenging the United Nations believe that we 
will give up our principles because they threaten 
us with mighty force, let them know that the 
are tragically mistaken. The United Nations will 
not swerve from its principles. We will not give 
up our settled purpose to make Korea free and in- 
dependent. We will not yield in our considered 
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decision to make aggression impossible through 
this United Nations organization.” 

Mr. Austin referred to the draft resolution in- 
troduced by the United States, Cuba, Ecuador, 
France, Norway, and the United Kingdom, term- 
ing it “a reflection of sound United Nations poli- 
cies” to achieve these objectives: “First, to assure 
the security of the United Nations forces in Korea; 
second, to cause the withdrawal of armed forces 
assisting the North Korean aggressors; third, to 
localize the Korean conflict; fourth, to bring about 
a speedy conclusion of the fighting on a satisfac- 
tory United Nations basis; fifth, to make assurance 
that the United Nations has no purposes hostile to 
the security or threatening to the interests of 
Korea’s neighbors.” In conclusion, Mr. Austin 
declared “We wish to keep a world at peace. We 
do not threaten. We are ready to move slowly 
and try every avenue to find our goal of peace with- 
out aggression ... Let us demonstrate now that 
we are united for peace and that we shall remain 
united for peace.” 

The second and final substantive speaker of the 
day was the representative of the Philippines, 
Carlos P. Romulo who stressed the importance of 
United Nations action and refuted the charges of 
American imperialism by contrasting the United 
States record in the yt ar with that of the 
Soviet Union in Asia and the Baltic area. 

Ad Hoe Political Committee—Committee ac- 
tion on the report of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission and the problem of Palestine refugees 
was completed on December 6 with approval 33-5 
(Soviet bloc) —5 of a resolution sponsored by the 
United States and four other nations. As 
adopted, the joint resolution calls for the govern- 
ments and authorities concerned to seek agreement 
and settlement of all questions outstanding be- 
tween them by negotiations conducted either with 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission or directly, 
requests the Commission to establish an office to 
arrange compensation for the refugees and to pro- 
tect their rights and property, and calls upon the 
governments concerned to undertake no discrim- 
inatory measures against the refugees, whether re- 
patriated or resettled. The U.S.S.R.’s moves 
aimed at the dissolution of the Commission were 
completely rejected. Debate on the internation- 
alization of Jerusalem was opened on December 7. 

Committee IIT (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural).—Consideration of the refugees and state- 
less persons item continued during most of the 
week in Committee III. On December 1, the 
members agreed to recommend the inclusion of a 
compromise definition of the term “refugees” in 
the proposed draft convention on the status of 
refugees. Provisions outlining the competence of 
the High Commissioner to be included in the stat- 
ute of the High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees 
were approved on December 4. Action on all of 
the amendments to the Ecosoc resolution on the 
statute was completed on December 5, but final 
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voting on the resolution was postponed for the re- 
mainder of the week pending the completion of 
drafting changes. 

A United Kingdom proposal for a plenipoten- 
tiary conference to complete and sign the conven- 
tion relating to the status of refugees and the pro- 
tocol relating to the status of stateless persons won 
approval 26 (U.S.)-7-12. The Committee fur- 
ther decided that the proposed conference be held 
in Geneva and that the High Commissioner be al- 
lowed to participate in it. A United States— 
United Kingdom-French proposal appealing to 
members to assist the International Refugee Or- 
ganization in its resettlement work and postponing 
examination of the problem of United Nations as- 
sistance until the sixth General Assembly session 
was adopted 32-5 (Soviet bloc)-6. 

Debate on the item “Complaint of failure on the 
part of the U.S.S.R. to repatriate or otherwise ac- 
count for prisoners of war detained in Soviet ter- 
ritory” was opened December 7. United States 
delegate, Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, called for sup- 
port of the United States-United Kingdom- 
Australian proposal to establish an impartial com- 
mission to seek information on prisoners and to as- 
sist in their repatriation. 

Committee IV (Trusteeship).—General debate 
on the question of Southwest Africa was com- 

leted in Committee IV this week, and on Decem- 

r 4 the members approved 26-214 a 5-state res- 
olution which calls for the establishment of a 10- 
member expert commission for Southwest Africa 
and declares it incumbent upon the Union of South 
Africa Government to give effect to obligations as- 
sumed under the League of Nations’ mandate, 
pending the determination of the future status of 
Southwest Africa by agreement between the Union 
and the United Nations. On the following day, 
the Committee approved 27-12-8 a 5-state resolu- 
tion which reiterates that the normal way of modi- 
fying the international status of Southwest Africa 
would be to place the territory under the trustee- 
ship system. Unanimous approval was then given 
to the Committee report on information from non- 
self-governing territories. 

Committee V (Administrative and Budg- 
etary.—Committee V gave approval to a number 
of 1951 appropriations on December 5, including 
$800,000 for the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
(Uncurk), $600,000 for the United Nations Mis- 
sion to India-Pakistan, and also appropriated 
$2,879,000 for 1950 supplementary estimates. On 
December 6, the Committee approved the Contri- 
butions Committee report on Indonesia’s assess- 
ment and also completed action on appointments 
to fill vacancies on the General Assembly subsid- 
iary bodies. Funds for the proposed Ecosoc ses- 
sions at Santiago and Geneva were approved De- 
cember 7, as well as the revised budget estimates 
for 1951 meetings of the regional economic com- 
missions and the Trusteeship Council. 
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